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1 WE regret to hear of the very serious state of Mr. 
The Literary Week. Stephen Crane’s health. He is nom at Dover waiting till 


Tue annual dinner of the Society of Authors held 
last Thursday was one of the most successful functions 
this flourishing Society has held. The speeches by Mr. 
Anthony Hope, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Lord Monkswell, 
and Mr. Henry Normen, were good and to the point; and 
the ironic humour of Mr. Pinero, who took the chair, if it 
bewildered some, pleased others. Mr. Pinero speaks as 
he writes. As Mr. Norman pointed out, there is always 
an idea at the back of his levity. As most modern 
authors are novelists, it was perhaps to be expected that 
of the three great men referred to by Mr. Pinero as having 

away from us lately—Dr. Martineau, Mr. Ruskin, 
and Mr. Blackmore—the latter name only should have 
been greeted with applause. Mr. Anthony Hope referred 
to the Pension Scheme originated by the Society, and 
suggested that those present should subscribe half-a-guinea 
each. One pension will be given next year. 

THERE is a swashbuckling vigour about the chapter 
headings of Mr. Benjamin Swift's new novel, Nude Souls, 
that is rather attractive. The ball opens thus: Chapter I. 
‘‘Warns the reader of the true nature of the book.” 
Chapter II. ‘‘ Again warns the reader to expect no 
romantic nonsense here, but a most tragic business.” 
Chapter III. “ Hopes that all persons sniffing for what 
they call romance will by this time have laid the book 
down, at last convinced that there is absolutely none of the 
exquisite drivel here.” 


WE could wish that one of the war correspondents in 
South Africa, instead of adding to the innumerable 
accounts of the campaign, would narrow his horizon, and 
write a book under some such title as, say, ‘‘ Things Seen 
in War Time.” Here is an incident, a ‘‘Things Seen” 
noted by Mr. H. F. Prevost Battersby, known to novel 
readers as ‘‘ Francis Prevost,”’ who is doing such excellent 
work for the Morning Post : 

Riding into Osfontein were a bearded scout and a 
Lancer, the Lancer with a face still pink from home. The 
scout touched the other’s arm and pointed to a field mouse 
on the veldt in front of them washing his face in his paws. 
ba poe os od dug in his spurs, lowered his lance, and 
li the living, quivering little beast impaled like a tent 
peg on the point of it. He waved it, laughing as he 
reined round his horse, but was met by a mouth of such 
damnation as took the colour out of his cheeks. At his 

ulation the elder man suddenly checked his 
tongue, adding, when they had ridden on together, half 
ashamedly and with eyes averted, ‘I’ve seen enough o’ 
dead things.” 
In spite of the keen eyes and busy pens, it is probable 
that we who sit at home and wait will never know the 
real, awful reality of war and its effect on the individual. 
If the story of the ‘‘nine or ten mental cases”’ referred to 
in the paragraph that follows could be told by some writer 
of genius, and remembered, would it not hasten the day 
of universal peace ? 

Mr. Lynch came back on the Kildonan Castle. Among 
the 300 sick and wounded were nine or ten mental cases, 
men who went out of their minds at Magersfontein. 


he is strong enough to be taken to the Black Forest. 


Richard Yea and Nay is the title of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 
new romance. It is well advanced, but has not yet left 
his hands. The central figure is, of course, Richard Coour 
de Lion. 





Lorp Freperic Hammon, who has edited the Pall 
Mall Magazine since its foundation, has resigned, but he 
will continue to control the magazine till the autumn. 


A Scorcn correspondent writes: “‘C. K.8.,’ in the 
Sphere, apropos of Mr. W. D. Christie’s excellent edition of 
Dryden in the “ Globe” series, says that he cannot find 
the editor’s name in Who’s Who. ‘O.K.S8.’ also regrets 
that Mr. Christie has done so little literary work. The 
fact is, that Mr. Christie died in 1874, four years after the 
‘Globe ” Dryden was published.” 


Thirteen Stories will be the title of Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s new book. Mr. Graham has had the labour 
of re-writing them, as the MS. was destroyed in the 
Ballantyne fire last December. 

Tue production of Prince Otto on the stage will be an 
interesting event. Mr. Gerald Gurney and Mr. Thalberg 
will be responsible for the adaption, which was begun 
some years ago. When Mr. Gurney wrote to Mr. Steven- 
son respecting terms, the author of Prince Otto replied : 

Savernac Lake, Adirondacks. 
DEAR Sir,—It will be time (pardon my pessimism) to 
think of that when your piece is produced. But I am sure 
that whatever you and Mr. Thalberg.shall think right will 
gratify me; and, indeed, I am already gratified by your 
proposal.—With every wish for your success, I am, yours 


and Mr. Thelberg’s, 
RoBERT Lovis STEVENSON. 
It may interest you to know that Prince Otto was origin- 
ally a tragedy, and, by my sooth! in blank verse. I still 
think it has much that is very suitable to the —> ‘ 


Ir we had proposed a competition for the probable 
reply that Signora Duse would make to an interviewer 
who asked her opinion on Mr. Samuel Smith’s “ on- 
slaught on the drama” in the House of Commons, would 
the replies, we wonder, have been anywhere near the 
reality? We are indebted to the Daily Mail for the 
reality. Said the distinguished actress: “I have just 
been reading Taine’s Restoration of the Drama. His 
opinions are mine.” Neat, brief, and final—just the way 
to answer an interviewer. 


Mr. Artruur Symons dedicates his translation .of 
D’Annunzio’s play, ‘‘The Dead City,” to the author in 
these terms: “‘ To Gabriele D’Annunzio I dedicate this 
translation, begun at Arles and finished at Toledo, the 
two dead cities which I love most in Europe.” The play 
is in five acts, and contains but five characters. 
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We have received from Paris the first number of 
a new monthly magazine called Jris, the first French 
review, it is claimed, that is exclusively devoted to litera- 
ture and art. Jris is a comely little magazine, opening 
with a few columns of paragraphs under the title “ Un 
Peu Partout.’”’ These are followed by a conte, and this 
by an essay under the general title “‘ Opinions.” ‘Mon 
Livre” is the heading of a series of articles in which 
authors will describe their forthcoming books, an excellent 
notion. This month M. Gustave Kahn gives a foretaste 
of a book he is about to publish entitled L’ Esthetique de la 
Rue. Reviews of bocks, a dramatic criticism, and a 
musical article follow; and there are other details. A 

em by Emile Verhaeren, called ‘‘ Les Dunes,” is full of 
Sicmsiptive feeling and melancholy cadence. We are 
tempted to quote a portion of it : 


Voici le pays blanc des dunes 
Que les siécles ont ravagé 
Sommets fendus, vallons rongés, 
Montagnes mortes, une 4 une. 


Le ciel, la mer et leur ceinture d’ouragans ! 

Et ceux qui vont a l’autre bout du monde 

Les vents, les vents hurleurs, les vents sifflants 
Portant l’hiver, dans leur fronde. 


Depuis longtemps, sont morts ]’été, ’automne ; 
Octobre est loin, avec sa brume monotone, 
Avec son deuil de pourpre et son silence ; 

Et maiutenant, voici 

L’biver, l’hiver sauvage et sans merci 

Et ses mois noirs qui recommencent. 


Les villages souffrent, la-bas, 

Les toits ployés sous la tempéte, 

Pauvres, tristes, serrés par tas 

Comme des bétes ; 

Le soir s’abat, et horizon se fend, 

La muete entiére des nuées 

Hurle vers l’ombre et seule une cloche remuée 
Répond encore, avec des pleurs d’enfant. 


Et sur la plage, ot s’échevélent 

Ces deuils a l’infini, 

Trainent, en bandes paralléles, 

Les défilés des sables gris; 

Les oiseaux fuient, la gréve est vide, 

Le navire se fond dans |’étendue humide : 
Tout le néant semble marcher 

De lieue en lieue, avec Ja mer. 








WE shall notice in detail Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
London to Ladysmith via Pretoria next week; meanwhile, 
we will quote its dedication, which is not without 
originality : 


THIS COLLECTION OF LETTERS IS INSCRIBED TO 
THE STAFF OF THE 

NATAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAY 

WHOSE CAREFUL AND COURAGEOUS DISCHARGE OF THEIR 
EVERY-DAY DUTIES 
AMID THE PERILS OF WAR 
HAS MADE THEM HONOURABLY CONSPICUOUS 
EVEN AMONG THEIR FELLOW COLONISTS. 


The story of his escape which Mr. Churchill could tell is 
not fully disclosed in this book, for a reason stated in the 
Preface: ‘‘The fact that a man’s life depends upon my 
discretion compels me to omit an essential part of the 
story of my escape from the Boers; but, if the book and 
its author survive the war, and when the British flag is 
firmly planted at Bloemfontein and Pretoria, I shall hasten 
to fill the gap in the narrative.” 


Diepinc into Mr. Churchill’s pages we observe 
that books played some part even in his captivity in 
Pretoria. While waiting for the favourable moment to 
elude the sentries Mr. Churchill tried, he tells us, to read 
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Mr. Lecky’s History of England, “ but for the first time in 
my life that wise writer wearied me.” Again, when his 
escape had electrified Pretoria the Volksstem observed, as a 
significant fact, that the fugitive had recently become a 
subscriber to the State Library, and had borrowed Mill’s 
essay, On Liberty. “It apparently desired to gravely 
deprecate prisoners having access to such inflammatory 
literature. The idea will, perhaps, amuse those who have 
read the work in question.” It will. 


Ovr excellent contemporary, the Dial, of Chicago, 
published its twentieth anniversary number on May Day, 
and printed a survey of the development of American 
literature during its lifetime. ‘To maintain a high 
standard of literary criticism, and to advocate the cause 
of the higher culture,” is to be the Dial’s continued aim. 
Among the “ Tributes from our Friends” appears this 
characteristic note from Mr. Andrew Lang : 

I hope the Pial’s sun will never go back on it (a cir- 
cumstance unusual, but with Biblical precedent). 


Tuz Goncourt Academy may easily become something 
of a force in French literature. Its formation has been 
regarded with somewhat languid interest, but it is quite 
possible that when it begins making literary awards the 
eyes of young Frenchmen will see in the dead Goncourt 
brothers a living Maczenas. The Goncourt prize, which 
may amount to 5,000 fr., will be awarded this year for the 
best prose work of imagination published during the year. 
One gathers that the experimenters, the seekers after new 
conventions, and all who can show a fresh talent and bold 
methods, will have the favourable consideration of the 
judges, who will be ten members of the Academy. One 
can easily see that the Goncourt Academy may be as 
useful in evoking young effort as the Academy is in regis- 
tering permanent success. All depends on the way in 
which the awards are managed. 


THERE appears to be no certainty that the Tennyson 
MSS. recently brought to light in Sheffield will be pub- 
lished in whole or part. How these documents have been 
overlooked so long, even when the searchlight was being 
used by Tennyson’s son and biographer, we do not know. 
The letters in the collection are undated, but are said to 
have been written in 1832 and 1833. They are the letters 
of Tennyson and Arthur Hallam to W. H. Brookfield, one 
of Tennyson’s college friends. The poetical MSS. include 
early drafts of ‘‘The Lotus Eaters” and ‘‘The Lady of 
Shalott,” showing many variations from the published 
text. These should be highly instructive to students of 
poetry. The letters and MSS. are now in the possession 


of Colonel Brookfield, M.P. 


A wriTER in Scribner’s Magazine has taken on himself the 
office of recording angel in respect of the sins of grammar 
committed by great writers. Among moderns Thackeray 
seems to have been the least careful of grammatical laws. 
In The Newcomes he actually writes: 


Miss Cann, who was from Bayhams, having been a 
governess to the young lady who is dead and who now 
makes such a livelihood as she can best raise, by going out 
as a daily teacher. 


Scott writes in Kenilworth : 


They stood now in an avenue overshadowed by such old 
oo as we have described, and which had been bordered, 
re. 


Among Mr. Thomas Hardy’s slips are the following : 
Her first thought was how would she be able to face her 
parents.— T'ess of the D’ Urbervilles (xli.). 
Like all people who have known rough times light- 
heartedness seemed to her too irrational. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge (xiv.). 
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Lavy Burton has reissued her husband’s m, the 
Kasidah [couplets] of Haji Abdi Al-Yazdi [Sir Richard 
Burton’s nom de agai It was composed seven years 
before FitzGerald’s rendering of The Rubdiydt of Omar 
Khayydm, with which it is boldly compared by its 
admirers. It was first printed in 1880, and in 1893 Lady 
Burton included it in the Biography of her husband ; 
again, in 1894, a limited edition of one hundred copies 
was printed. In her introduction to the poem as now 
issued Lady Burton says : 


I was laughed to scorn by a small section of the press 
for the following remark in my late Life of Sir Richard. 
I said ‘‘ that I did not believe that this poem bad its equal, 
that it is quite unique.” I said ‘ it will ride over the heads 
of most, it will displease many, but it will appeal to all 
large hearts and large brains for its depth, its height, its 
breadth, for its heart and nobility, its pathos, its melan- 
choly, and its despair. It is the very perfection of romance ; 
it seems as the cry of a Soul, wandering through space, 
looking for what it does not find. I have read it many 
times during my married life, and never without bitter 
tears, and when I read it now it affects me still more ; he 
used to take it away from me because it impressed me so.” 


Lady Burton then quotes two highly eulogistic opinions 
of the poem by Mr. W. D. Scull and Miss Guglielma 
Francis Moss. Mr. Scull wrote: “It seems to me worthy 
to stand level with the greatest poems of the Earth, and in 
front of most.” We shall deal with the Kasidah in more 
detail. Meanwhile, we will quoté a few lines from a 
poem for which so much is claimed : 


~~ we? Another shift of scene, another pang to rack the 

eart ; 

Why meet we on the bridge of Time to ’change one greet- 
ing and to part ? 


We meet to part; yet asks my sprite, Part we to meet? 
Ah! is it so? 

Man’s fancy-made Omniscience knows, who made Omnis- 
cience nought can know. 


Why must we meet, why must we part, why must we bear 
this yoke of MUST, 

Without our leave or askt or given, by tyrant Fate on victim 
thrust ? 


That Eve so gay, so bright, so glad, this Morn so dim, and 
sad, and grey; 

Strange that life’s Registrar should write this day a day, 
that day a day! 


Mine eyes, my brain, my heart, are sad—sad is the very 
core of me; 

All wearies, changes, passes, ends; alas! the Birthday’s 
injury ! 5 


Friends of my youth, a last adieu! haply some day we 
meet again ; 

Yet ne’er the self-same men shall meet; the years shall 
make us other men : 


The light of morn has grown to noon, has paled with eve, 
and now farewell ! 
— from my Life as dies the tinvkling of the Camel’s 


Mr. Ruskin was one of the wealthiest writers who ever 
lived in this country, and he used his wealth to develop 
his own and other people’s minds. It is interesting to 
notice that whereas he inherited nearly £200,000 from his 
father, his own net personal estate was only a little more 
than £10,000. In his will, which was published too late 
for our notice last week, Mr. Ruskin said : 


I leave all my estate of Brantwood aforesaid and all 
other real estate of which I may die possessed to Joseph 
Arthur Palliser Severn, of Herne Hill, in the county of 
Surrey, and Joanna Ruskin Severn, his wife, and to the 
survivor of them and their heirs for their very own, 
earnestly praying them never to sell the estate of Brant- 
wood or any part thereof, nor to let upon building lease 
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any _ thereof, but to maintain the said estate and the 
buildings thereon in decent order and in good repair in 
like manner as I have done, and praying them further to 
accord during thirty consecutive days in every year such 
permission to strangers to see the house and pictures as 
I have done in my lifetime. 


Mr. Ruskin left his unpublished MSS. and diaries “ to 
Mrs. Joanna Ruskin Severn, and Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, to deal with, publish, or 
destroy all or any of them in such way and to such extent 
and at such times as they think fit.” His copyrights, 
stocks of books, plates, and wood blocks, &c., &c., were 
left to Mrs. Severn and Mrs. Alexander Wedderburn, but 
subject to the condition that Mr. George Allen should be 
retained as publisher, that out of the profits of publication 
£100 a year should be paid to Mr. Wedderburn, and then 
not exceeding £1,000 a year to Mr. and Mrs. Severn for 
the maintenance of Brantwood, and that any balance of 
profit should be invested. By a codicil made three years 
ago Mr. Ruskin modified the condition as to the employ- 
ment of Mr. Allen as publisher. ; 


Mr. Dootzy and his friend Mr. Hennessy have been 
talking over the Paris Exhibition, and Mr. Dooley pre- 
dicts that next winter will be a hard one for the rich— 
they will spend so much money in Paris : 


I ixpict to have people dhroppin’ in here nex’ fall with 
subscription-books f’r th’ survivors iv th’ Paris Exhibition. 
Th’ women down be th’ rollin’-mills ’ll be sewin’ flannels 
f’r th’ disthressed millyonaires, an’ whin th’ childher kick 
about th’ food, ye’ll say, Hinnissy, ‘‘ Just think iv th’ poor 
wretches in th’ Lake Shore dhrive, an’ thank Gawd f’r 
what ye have.” 


Mr. Dooley has his own opinion about the real attractions 
of Paris this summer : 


No, Hinnissy, they’ll be manny things larned be 
Americans that goes to Paris, but they won’t be about th’ 
convarsion iv boots into food, or vicey varsa, as Hogan says. 

Aw’ that’s r-right. If I wint over there, ’tis little time 
I'd be spindin’ thryin’ to discover how th’ wondhers iv 
mechanical janius are projooced that makes livin’ so much 
more healthy an’ oncomfortable. But whin I got to Paris 
I'd hire me a hack or a dhray painted r-red, an’ I’d put 
me feet out th’ sides, an’ I’d say to th’ dhriver: ‘‘ Rivolu- 
tionist, pint ye’er horse’s head to’rds th’ home iv th’ skirt- 
dance, hit him smartly, an’ go to sleep. I will see th’ 
suow-plough show an’ th’ dentisthry wurruk in th’ pa-apers. 
F’r th’ prisint I'll devote me attintion to makin’ a noise in 
th’ sthreets an’ studyin’ human nature.” 

‘*Ye’d be a lively ol’ buck over there,” said Mr. Hen- 
nessy admiringly. ‘‘’Tis a good thing ye can’t go.” 

“It is so,” said Mr. Dooley. ‘I’m glad I have no 
millyonaire rilitives to be depindent on me f’r support 
whin th’ show’s over.” 

THe impact of the work of one sort of man on an 
opposite sort of man—as, for instance, of Mr. Kipling’s 
mind on Mr. Le Gallienne’s—is always interesting. 
The personal criticism thus evoked may not stand, 
but it is of the kind which, by flowing into the 
sluggish stream of accepted opinion, freshens and even 
diverts it. As an example of what we mean, take this 
short review of a new edition of the Letters of Thomas 
Gray, by a writer of Walt Whitman’s school of thought, 
from the Conservator : 


When I read these letters, issued in a mechanical setting 
of extreme beauty, I do not wonder that Gray wrote but 
one poem which the world has remembered. The editor 
speaks of Gray as ‘‘ beyond doubt a great letter writer 
fallen on the great age of letter writing.” I do not know 
what constitutes a great letter, nor by what power a letter 
is carried beyond its own contemporaries. Certainly Gray 
was not a man vital enough to star into a post-mortem 
heaven. Iam disposed to accept him at his own figure 


when he describes himself as a ‘‘ grand picker of straws, 
and push-pin player in ordinary to her Supinity—the power 
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of Laziness.” What word is spoken in these letters which 
has to us the slightest contemporary interest? I admit 
their finish in verbal full dress. The reply to my questions 
is perhaps in the assurance of the publishers that they have 
sold an edition of the book. 


One would not call that correct criticism, yet it tends to 
correct the best criticism. It is medicinal. 


A writer who signs himself ‘A. ©. D.” makes a 
vigorous protest in the Pilot against the “ six-shilling 
dreadful”—in other words, against the gloomy novel of 
the hour which is labelled ‘ powerful ” : 


The trick of this kind of writing is so easy! Few 
things can be more simple than to place a character or 
group of characters in disagreeable surroundings, to insist 
on every detail of their unpleasantness with lingering 
emphasis, and then to string together enough grimy 
incidents to fill the required number of pages. Yet many 
of our critics seem blind to the fact that ‘‘ disagreeable ” 
is by no meaus synonymous with ‘‘ powerful.” Novels of 
another mode—novels in which life is pictured less 
vio'ently, in which the pigments are less crude and bizarre 
—are each dismissed by the reviewer in half-a-dozen lines 
aus ‘‘an inoffensive little tale.” The ‘‘ depressionist”’ 
book, on the other hand, is accorded a column of serious 
notice, and not seldom of extravagant eulogy. To write 
a book of this class is to tread an easy path to reputation, 
so the fact that a number of authors select this road is not 
surprising. ‘‘ Yes,” replies the critic, ‘‘ but this is only 
another way of saying that you care nothing for art. 
What you like is an old-fashioned, commonplace story, 
over which you can fall asleep.” To which, perhaps, the 
reader may return a flat denial. He does not want a 
soporific ; but still less does he desire an emetic. 


Tue collection of prints of Old London which, as we 
mentioned a fortnight ago, is possessed by the Bishopsgate 
Institute, is, we find, separately catalogued. The catalogue 
is sold for threepence. 

Mr. J. Cuurron Cortins has prepared for Messrs. 
Methuen’s Standard Library an elaborate edition of Lord 
Tennyson’s Early Poems. It is a reprint of the volume 
which was published in its definitive form in 1853, with 
the addition of a long critical introduction and copious 
notes, textual and explanatory. The work also contains 
in an appendix all the poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted, permanently and temporarily. 





Bibliographical. 

I AVE more than once remarked upon the lack of 
initiative exhibited nowadays by the “ revivers” of 
English literary classics. Two more instances of that 
lack have come to light in the announcement that the two 
next volumes of the “Temple Classics” will consist 
respectively of Poems by Matthew Arnold and the Silex 
Scintillans of Henry Vaughan. Of Mr. Arnold’s non- 
copyright verse, surely there are already sufficient repro- 
ductions — namely, that in the ‘Canterbury Poets” 
(edited by Mr. Sharp), that in Messrs. Routledge’s 
“Olive” series (1896), and that (edited by Dr. Garnett) 
in the “ Nineteenth Century Classics.” A fourth seems 
somewhat of a superfluity. As for the Silex Scintillans, 
I have before me a copy of the reproduction (in facsimile) 
of the first edition (1650), published in 1885 with an 
introduction by the Rey. William Clare. This had been 
receded in 1883 by a revised reproduction of the Rev. 

. F. Lyte’s reprint of the second edition of Vaughan’s 
work (1655), in which the edition of 1650 was augmented 
by the addition of pieces from Thalia Rediviva. Let us 
hope that the text of the “Temple” edition will be taken 
direct, and without variation, from the volume of 1655. 
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Whence did Washington Irving derive the inspiration 
for his story of Rip Van Winkle? The other day a pub- 
licist asserted positively that the legend of Sleepy Hollow 
was based upon the old German tale of the Hartz Moun- 
tains called ‘Carl the Shepherd.” I believe that Mr.S. J. A. 
FitzGerald, in the book concerning Rip which he is to 
issue in connexion with the forthcoming play at Her 
Majesty’s, will argue that Irving found the basis of his 
tale in that of Peter Klaus, of which Mr. FitzGerald will 
print an English translation. The point is certainly one 
of literary interest. Mr. FitzGerald will also sketch the 
theatrical history of Rip. That has already been done 
with some thoroughness by Mr. William Winter in his 
little book on the Jefferson family. See also the Auto- 
biography of the present Joseph Jefferson, wherein will be 
found a full account of the dramatic version in which he 
first appeared in England in 1865, and in which the second 
act Cohenela Rip is the sole speaker) was wholly Jefferson’s 
invention. 

The mised biography of James Russell Lowell by 
Mr. H. fe. Scudder, though in two volumes, will of course 
have many interested readers. Lowell was an attractive 
man, from several points of view, and Mr. Scudder may 
have something new to tell us about him. And yet one 
hardly sees what more there can be to say. Seven years 
ago we had, from Mr. Eliot Norton, Loweli’s Letters, in 
two substantial volumes, and in the previous year we had 
had, from the pen of Mr. F. H. Underwood, 2 monograph 
on Lowell as poet and man. Last year there were two 
books by E. T Hale on Lowell and his friends; and, 
altogether, that estimable writer seems to have received 
adequate attention. That a full-blown biography should 
now be on its way to us is a pleasant tribute to his con- 
tinued popularity. 

I see Because of Elizabeth Jane advertised as the title of 
a new work of fiction. Somehow or other, the phrase 
reminds me irresistibly of a refrain in a well-known comic 
opera—‘‘ All on Account of Eliza.” In the christening 
- their works, novelists are hard put to it for origin- 
ality. 

Nothing is more notable, in the recent history of popular 
pastime, than the unexpected resuscitation of croquet— 
that game which Frederick Locker and Cholmondeley- 
Pennell celebrated in flowing verse, and in which we 
middle-aged people used, as youngsters, to delight. Four 
years ago Mr. J. D. Heath favoured us with Zhe Complete 
Croquet Player, and in the following year Mr. A. Lillie 
gave us the History and Rules of Croquet. In 1898 came a 
“Champion Handbook ” to the game ; last year Mr. L. B. 
Williams wrote elaborately on the subject in ‘‘ The 
Isthmian Library ” ; and, as if all this were not enough, 
we are now threatened with a book on Croquet Up to Date! 
Personally, I hope the new croquet is a little more difficile 
and scientific than the old, which was wholly unworthy of 
the attention of anybody not in his first or second child- 
hood. 

A writer inthe current number of the Sketch, review- 
ing a new impression of Dean Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold, 
commits himself to the statement that that work “‘ has not 
till now been reprinted in a cheap form.” As a matter of 
fact, an edition of the Life, at the small price of two 
shillings per copy, was issued by Messrs. Ward & Lock 
(as part and parcel of the ‘‘ Minerva Library”) so long 
ago as 1889. Since then, of course, a new generation of 
reviewers has arisen, to whom English literary — 
— (let us say) to ‘‘the early nineties,” is a complete 
blank ! : 

Poor old Frankenstein! He is still being confused with 
the Monster he manufactured. I read on page 210 of 
Miss Violet Markham’s South Africa, Past and Present, just 

ublished : ‘“ We ourselves, by a series of follies in years 
ong past, reared this Frankenstein of Dutch discontent 
and disloyalty.” 


Tuer Booxwory. 
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Reviews. 


Balzac Intime. 


Letters to Madame Hanska, afterwards Madame Honoré de 
Balzac, 1833-1846. By Honoré de Balzac. Translated 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. (Boston: Hardy, 
Pratt & Co.) 


WE dealt in our issue of May 5 with the question of the 
Tt of some of these letters. We will now turn to 
the general matter of them. If ever a book deserved to be 
called ‘‘ a human document ” this does; it cries aloud for the 
useworn term, freshens it, and gives it a new significance. 
Written with a flying pen and a bursting heart at once 
naive and profound, in night-moments snatched from 
incredible labours, full of passionate longing, and pride, 
and childishness, and debts, and aspirations springing 
always out of despairs, these letters give a picture of 
Balzac intime surpassing in poignancy any previous one. 
The wonder is that they have not compelled more atten- 
tion, have not yet even been published in this country; 
for their interest from end to end is of the highest kind. 
The first letters, composed before Balzac had seen the 
mysterious Polish woman whose mere handwriting intoxi- 
cated him, are the best. Only a man of imagination could 
have fallen in love with an intelligence and a handwriting, 
and, having done so, would have dared to whisper to the 
unseen creature those small secrets of the soul which some 
men never express at all : 


As all my passions, all my beliefs are defeated, as my 
dreams are dispersed, I am forced to create myself pas- 
sions, and I choose that of art. I live in my studies. I 
wish to do better. I weigh my phrases and my words 
as @ miser weighs his bits of gold. What love I thus 
waste! What happiness is flung to the winds! My 
laborious youth, my long studies will not have the sole 
reward I desired for them. Ever since I have breathed 
and known what a pure breath coming from pure lips 
was, I have desired the love of a young and pretty 
woman; yet all has fled me! A few years more and 
youth will be a memory! . . . And then, what hope that 
I could obtain at forty that which I have missed at twenty ? 
She who is averse to me, being young, will she be less 
reluctant then? But you cannot understand these moans 
—you, young, solitary, living a country life, far from our 
Parisian world which excites the passions so violently, and 
where all is so great and so petty. I ought still to keep 
these lamentations in the depths of my heart. 


And then, again, this charming confession : 


Adieu, then; I have given you a whole night, a night 
which belonged to my legitimate wife, the Revue de Paris, 
that crabbed spouse. Consequently the ‘‘ Théorie de la 
Démarche,” which I owed to her, must be postponed till 
tbe month of March, and no one will know why; you and 
T alone are in the secret. The article was there before me, 
a science to elucidate; it was arduous, I was afraid of it. 
Your letter slipped into my memory, and suddenly I put 
my feet to the embers, forgot myself in my armchair—and 

eu to ‘‘La Démarche” ; behold me galloping towards 
Poland, and re-reading your letters (I have but three)— 
and now I answer them. I defy you to read two months 
hence the ‘‘ Théorie de la Démarche”’ without smiling at 
every sentence; because beneath those senseless, foolish 
phrases there are a thousand thoughts of you. 


But few of the letters are like this. The majority, 
though the passion in them never for an instant an, are 
of a darker and more sinister complexion. That Balzac 
was always bowed down by debts, and that he killed him- 
self with sheer hard work—his was a suicide of thirty years’ 
preparation—are facts notorious. The present book, how- 
ever, amplifies these facts as they have not been amplified 
before. One might say that three-quarters of it is con- 
cerned with work and debts. Balzac’s fecundity, under 


the most tantalising conditions, was equal to Dumas’. He 
dined at five, went to bed before six, rose at midnight and 
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worked till noon: twelve unintermitted hours seems to 
have been his minimum. He often worked eighteen. “I 
have of late [he says in 1835] been twenty-six hours 
in my study without leaving it. I get the air at that 
window which commands all Paris, which I will some day 
command.” He wrote eighty printed pages of LZ’ Jllustre 
Gaudissart in a single night; and the whole of the second 
part of Sur Catherine de Medici, twenty-four thousand 
words as it now stands, in a single night. ‘‘ Think of that 
when you read it,” he exclaims. He was constantly 
staggered by his own productivity : 

Listen: to settle this point, reflect on this: Walter 
Scott wrote two novels a year, and was thought to have 
luck in his labour; he astonished England. This year I 
shall have produced: (1) Le Pere Goriot; (2) Le Lys 
dans la Vallée; (3) Les Mémoires dune jewne Mariée; (4) 
César Birotteau. I have done three Parts of the tudes de 
Meurs for Madame Béchel; and three Parts of the Htudes 
Philosophiques £.r Werdet. And, finally, I shall have 
finished the third dizain [of Contes Drolatiques} and 
Séraphita. But, then, shall I be living, or in my sound 
satel. in 1836? I doubt it. Sometimes I think that my 
brain is inflaming. I shall die on the breach of intellect. 


And that letter was only written in August! By what 
magic did he accomplish these feats of generation? He 
himself attributed his powers to certain peculiarities of 
parentage. Here is a curious item: 


There are few fathers who give themselves the trouble 
to reflect on their duties. My father had made great 
studies on this subject; he communicated them to me 
(I mean their results) at an early age, and I gained fixed 
ideas which dictated to me the Physiologie du Mariage— 
a book more profound than satirical or flippant... . 
Iam a great proof, and so is my sister, of the principles 
of my father. He was fifty-nine years old when I was 
born, and sixty-three when my sister was born. Now, 
through the power of our vitality, we have both failed to 
succumb; we have centenarian constitutions. Without 
that power of force and life transmitted by my father I 
shoul be dead under my debts and obligations. 


As for his debts, during the greater part of his life they 
appear to have steadily increased. In a certain sense, he 
enjoyed them ; he decidedly enjoyed talking about them. 
Not only in his fiction, but privately, he loved the word 
francs. He might have been one of those terrific financiers 
who deal gorgeously with millions while on the very edge 
of bankruptcy : 

Must I for the fifth or sixth time explain to you the 
mechanism of my poverty, and how it is that it only 
grows and increases? I will do so, if only to prove to 
you that I am the greatest financier of the epoch. But 
we will never return to the subject again, will we ?—for 
there is nothing sadder than to relate troubles from which 
we still suffer. 


Then follow a thousand words of fiscal complexities. 
And, of course, he did return to the subject again. He 
made an excellent publishing agreement, in 1836, with 
Bohain, for fifteen years, under which he received fifty 
thousand francs in cash for urgent debts, and a minimum 
income rising to forty-eight thousand francs a year. That 
agreement was to begin a pecuniary millennium. Yet, in 
the following year, we find : 


This letter comes to me at a bad moment. It has 
singularly added to the dumb grief that gnaws me and 
will kill me. I am thirty-eight years oid, still crippled 
by debt, with nought but uncertainty as to my position. 
Scarcely have I taken two months to rest my brain before 
I repent them as a crime when I see the evils that have 
come through my inaction. This precarious life, which 
might be a spur in youth, becomes at my age an over- 
whelming burden. My head is turning white, and what- 
ever pleasant things may be said about it, it is clear that 
I must soon lose all hope of pleasing. Pure, tranquil, 
openly avowed happiness, for which I was made, escapes 
me; I have only tortures and vexations, through which a 
few rare gleams of blue sky shine. 
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Earlier than this the monetary possibilities of the stage 
had dazzled him, but he dared not grasp at them : 

You speak of the stage. The stage might bring me in 
two hundred thousand francs a year. I know, beyond a 
doubt, that I could make my fortune there in a short time ; 
but you forget that I have not six months to myself, not 
one month; and if I had I should not write a play, I 
should go and see you. Six months of my time represent 
forty thousand francs; and I must have that money in 
hand before I can do either ‘‘ La Grande Mademoiselle ” 
or ‘‘ Philippe le Discret.”” Where the devil am I to get it ? 
Out of my inkpot. There is no Leo X. in these days. 
Work is the artist’s bank. 

That Balzac made large sums is plain. The mystery is, 
how he found time to spend them. The correction of 
proofs, owing to his weird method of composition, cost him 
a fabulous sum, but even that item could not possibly 
account for this magical and continuous disappearance of 
francs. The fact is, he never knew the value of money ; 
and he dearly liked an orgy of extravagance : 

Next Saturday I give a dinner to the Tigers of m 
opera-box, and I am preparing sumptuosities out of ail 
reason. I shall have Rossini and Olympe, his cara donna 
(afterwards his wife], who will preside. Next Nodier, 
then five Tigers, Sandeau, and a certain Victor Bohain (a 
man of great political talents, unjustly smirched) the most 
exquisite wines of Europe, the rarest flowers, the best 
cheer; in short, I intend to distinguish myself. 

Though made up wholly of artless self-revelations, on 
one point, the supreme point, these letters are singularly 
reticent. They show Balzac the man, Balzac the lover, 
Balzac the debtor, Balzac the prodigious machine for 
turning out so many pages per night; they scarcely show 
at all Balzac the artist. If it were not for the unconscious 
and superb artistry of the letters themselves, and an occa- 
sional chance remark, one might think that Balzac was 
merely a hack-writer preoccupied with the common 
“ dailiness” of life. Miss Wormeley has duly noted this 
strange reticence, and she notes almost the only passage in 
which Balzac reveals an artist’s soul. It is this: 


If you only knew how, after this solitary life, I long to 
grasp Nature by a rapid rush across Europe, how my soul 
thirsts for the immense, the infinite; for Nature seen ia the 
mass, not in detail, judged on its grand lines, sometimes 
damp with rain, sometimes rich with sun, as we bound across 
space, seeing lands instead of villages! If you knew this, 
you would not tell me to come, for that redoables my 
torture ; it fans the furnace on which I sleep. 


There are many fine phrases in the volume, and many 
interesting appreciations of his own work. We will con- 
clude with a few of them. Speaking of his cloistered life, 
he says: “I seldom go out. I have many personal annoy- 


ances, like all men who live by the altar instead of being - 


able to worship it.” And this of his love: ‘To live in 
a heart is so glorious a life! To be able to name you 
secretly to myself in evil hours, when I suffer!” Of the 
“Story of the Emperor” episode in Ze Médecin de Cam- 
pagne: ‘* You will some day read that gigantic fragment, 
which has made the most unfeeling weep, and which a 
hundred newspapers have reproduced. Friends tell me 
that from end to end of France there has risen a cry of 
admiration. What will it be for the whole work!” Of 
the Contes Drolatiques he remarks: “They will be my 
finest meed of fame in the future”; of the Absolu, that it 
is ten times greater than Hugénie Grandet (!); and of 
Scraphita, “never did so grand a conception rise before 
any man. . When Séraphita spreads her glorious 
wings.” 

Yes, he had his moments of transcendent uplifting. 
Especially when, for about a day and a half, he contrived 
to get clear of debt: ‘No more anxieties, all is arranged! 
Here are six thousand frances found, five thousand five 
hundred paid! ‘There remains to the poor poet five 
hundred francs in a noble bank-bill. Joy is in the house. 
I ask if Paris is for sale. . . .” 
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A Plea for Spencerism. 


Herbert Spencer: The Man and His Work. By Hector 
Macpherson. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Macpnerson has produced a thoroughly good book, a 
book which should accomplish a great deal of missionary 
work in dispelling illusions and counteracting misrepre- 
sentations. It is true that much was expected from Mr. 
Macpherson, for Mr. Spencer himself took a kindly interest 
in the book, and freely responded to requests for material. 
Besides, one or two gifted men have preceded Mr: Mac- 
pherson in the task of expounding the Spencerian gospel, 
and as comparisons were certain to be made, no one would 
enter the lists unless conscious of that strength which 
comes from the possession of good mental furniture. But 
though much. was expected, much has been obtained, and 
those most competent to judge will not be disappoiated. 
It is true that Mr. Spencer’s free response to requests for 
material has not yielded much in the way of additional 
knowledge of the philosopher personally. It is also true 
that just as Mr. Macpherson does not slavishly reproduce 
Mr. Spencer’s views, the thorough-going Spencerian will 
not slavishly endorse all Mr. Macpherson’s strictures. In- 
deed, there can scarcely fail to be expressions of dissent 
from some of his dicta, and, as a matter of fact, the copy 
of his book now being handled is freely peppered with 
notes. But notwithstanding all that, there must be frank 
recognition of the plain truth that Mr. Macpherson has 
produced a fresh and original work on a subject which 
does not readily lend itself to fresh and original treatment ; 
that he has piloted his way through the mazes of many 
intricate cestiiens with consummate skill, and that he has 
proved himself a master of vigorous, pithy English, which 
has no ebbs and flows, but is well sustained throughout. 

The biographical part of the book, though meagre, is 
ample enough from the philosophic standpoint, and the 
reader is told all that he need know for the purpose of 
understanding Mr. Spencer’s early life and environment, and 
the evolution of his mind. But that is not the way the 
general public understands biographical work, and the 
chapter on personal characteristics will not do much to 
appease the hunger and thirst for light, gossippy details. 
What little there is of the personal element will be speedily 
devoured. We catch a glimpse of Mr. Spencer en pantoufles 
indulging in racy, pointed conversation, ‘‘a bright viva- 
cious personality,” and very much at home “among the 
actualities of life, and withal brimful of humour.” We 
are also told that until considerations of health forbade 
him, Mr. Spencer delighted in the social side of life, and 
we are introduced te the philosopher with his coat off 
enjoying a game of billiards at the Athenzeum Club. 
Nothing is said about Mr. Spencer taking his defeats with 
philosophic calm, and, according to idle rumour, astonishing 
his opponents by explaining their success in neat, crisp 
sentences, based on his generalisations about the redistri- 
bution of matter and motion. There is.no allusion to 
Mr. Spencer as a disciple of Walton and Cotton, and that 
is unfortunate, for though Mr. Macpherson could not be 
expected to descend from the high level he maintains 
throughout, and relate one or two anecdotes of the billiard- 
room type which have got into circulation, or notice the 
little angler’s ditty in which it is stated that 


That wonderfu’ cbiel ca’d Herbert Spencer, 


will find the handling of a big “twenty pounder,” with 
rod and line, a much more difficult affair than handling 
the universe, he might have made something of Mr. 
Spencer as a salmon fisher. Mr. Spencer himself, in 
dealing with Weber’s experiments on the sense of touch, 
alludes to his salmon-fishing days, and informs his readers 
that, towards the close of his career as an angler, ‘‘ I used 
to observe what a bungler I had become when putting on 
and taking off artificial flies.” And this little personal 


item is used in a way that has an important bearing on 
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what is called the distribution of tactual perceptiveness. 
Statements of this kind ought to have been noted, and 
amplified, by one who was favoured with free responses to 
request for material, because in a well-known letter 
addressed to Hooker the notion has been spread abroad 
that Spencer is sadly deficient as an observer. 

Coming round to the question of education, Mr. Mac- 
pherson informs us that the prevalent idea that Mr. 
Spencer’s uncle, the Rev. Thomas Spencer, was driven by 
his gn obstinacy to give up the idea of sending him 
to college, is a mistake. ‘‘ There was no dispute,” says 
Mr. Spencer. ‘‘ My uncle gave up the idea when he saw 
that I was unfit.” Mr. Macpherson rightly indulges in a 
few trenchant sentences on the unscrupulous opposition of 
university cliques, ‘‘who could not bear to see a new 
thinker of commanding power step forward into the in- 
tellectual arena without the hall-mark of university 
culture.” This may seem too sweeping, but in reality it 
is a well-merited rebuke to those suave-mannered, smooth- 
tongued Hegelians whose writings, freely spiced though 
these are with bitter elements, convey but a faint idea of 
the means taken to bias the minds of students against the 
master thinker of the age. 

In treating of Mr. Spencer’s early life in so far as that 
throws light on the philosopher’s mental development, 
Mr. Macpherson strikes a note to which the present 
writer cannot assent. He states that Mr. Spencer never 
needed to reject the orthodox creed because it never 
appealed to him. It was not with Spencer as with many 
others, a case of acceptance and rejection, ‘his mind lay 
outside of it from the first.”” Precisely so. With Spencer 
as with a Gibbon and a Hume there was no room for 
survivals, and reason reigned supreme, and was not as it 
unfortunately too often is, the humble slave of those base 
ingredients that still trouble the soul of the “ improved 
Gorilla.” But this important factor entirely escapes Mr. 
Macpherson, who contends that Spencer is the poorer for 
not having shared the spiritual experiences of his contem- 
poraries, that for lack of such experience his mind works 
under serious limitations, and that those thinkers who 
have endeavoured under emotional fervour to “strike the 
note of ascetic sanctity receive an almost intuitive insight 
into the deeper religious problems of the age—an insight 
denied those who come to the study of religious psy- 
chology with the foot-rule of the logician, and the weighing 
scales of the statistician.” This is surprising enough from 
an expounder and sympathetic disciple of Herbert Spencer. 
The world has seen many prophets and teachers of the 
kind Mr. Macpherson is enamoured of, men who had 
plenty of emotional fervour and worked under no limita- 
tions whatever, but soared into space and swayed to and 
fro like a weathercock in a gale. Let us be thankful that 
Spencer possesses something better than ‘emotional 
fervour” and “spiritual experiences,”—to wit, clear, cool 
reason and philosophic calm. No doubt Mr. Macpherson 
will contend that thinkers who do not trouble themselves 
with the “‘ foot-rule of the logician and the weighing scales 
of the statistician,” but appeal to humanity through the 
emotions, hold sway over the minds of countless genera- 
tions. That, indeed, is only too true; but then, one who 
writes as he at times does about the “ meridian glory of 
the age of reason,” the “long night of authority and 
credulity,” and who takes a somewhat lyrical view of the 
Revolution epoch, should be the first to say “tant pis pour 
Phumanité.” Again, Mr. Macpherson contends that for lack 
of adequate equipment Mr. Spencer fell into the error of 
supposing that science and religion would find a basis of 
agreement in recognition of the Unknowable, the terms 
pro sed by science being said to ‘‘ resemble those of the 

usband who suggested to the wife as a basis of future 


harmony that he should take the inside of the house and 
she the outside.” But then we are told in various other 
parts of the book that ‘ science will increase rather than 
diminish the feelings of wonder, awe and humility which 
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are the real roots of religious emotion”; that “thus the 
Spencerian philosophy shades into religion,” and that 
“already science when reduced to its last analysis supplies 
a rational basis for the belief in a mysterious awe- 
inspiring power,” all of which statements do not very 
logically hang on to the sweeping dictum that Spencer’s 
basis of agreement is an error. And it is significant that 
one who will not be accused of lack of “emotional 
fervour” and “spiritual experiences’? — Paulsen of 
Berlin — proposes to reconcile religion and science in 
practically the same way as Mr. Spencer has done. 

The evolution of Mr. Spencer’s evolution theory is an 
important matter, for it has been affirmed and repeated 
that Synthetic Philosophy has been built up by @ priori 
methods without reference to facts, and one does not need 
to be very learned in psychology to understand the potent 
influence of affirmation and repetition. Mr. Macpherson 
states that he himself once believed in this popular error, 
but that Mr. Spencer in conversation demonstrated to him 
that the cardinal principles of Synthetic Philosophy were 
reached by slow steps during many years of patient toil. 
And that statement does not rest on the ipse dixit of Mr. 
Spencer, for one has only got to read his books to trace 
the development of his theory, from its first germs in his 
first book—Social Statics, published in 1850—to its full 
expansion as a conception of evolution at large. . And one 
has only to compare dates to see that Mr. Spencer had 
slowly worked his way to the conception of evolution at 
large before Darwin’s Origin of Species appeared. Mr. 
Macpherson’s treatment of this part of his subject is clear 
and pointed, and his vigorous sentences ought to prove a 
telling blow against a deep-seated misconception of 
Spencerian methods. 

Having dealt with one or two points of general interest 
in Mr. Macpherson’s book, it is impossible in brief space 
to do more than express unqualified admiration of Mr. 
Macpherson as a literary craftsman, and a bold, inde- 
pendent thinker. He possesses a rare grasp of Mr. 
Spencer’s teaching, and powers of lucid exposition of the 
first order. His courage is unbounded. In these days, 
when the ‘“‘ young lions” who fill our university chairs 
have fused ethics, political economy, and sociology into 
** celestial economics’ based on the will of God Almighty, 
it is not everyone who would, as Mr. Macpherson does, 
champion Spencerism into the extremes of political 
thought. But he does it, and does it well, albeit that he 
plays a little off his own bat. 


A Professor on the Warpath. 


The Chaucer Canon. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. (Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d.) 


Pror. Sxeat’s polemic is not of a character which, even 
were he a Civil Servant, would be likely to call down upon 
him the disapproval of the First Lord of the Treasury. 
It is distinctly professional, and is devoted to the justifica- 
tion of the critical methods employed in his admirable 
and standard editions of the works of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
There are two ninepins to be bowled at. Almost simul- 
taneously with Prof. Skeat’s Students’ Chaucer appeared 
another excellent edition, the ‘‘Globe’”’ Chaucer. And a 
reviewer of the two, “‘ with that perfect recklessness which 
is born of irresponsibility,” asserted—we trust not in 
these columns—that there is a wide difference between the 
two, the text in the Students’ Chaucer being “ eclectic,” 
and that in the “ Globe’ Chaucer being “ scientific.” 
Now, Prof. Skeat is nothing if not “scientific,” and he 
resents the imputation; which, moreover, he professes 
himself unable to understand. He proceeds, therefore, to 
demonstrate, firstly, that there is practically no difference 
between the texts, which is certainly the case; and, 
secondly, that so far as there is a difference, it is all in 
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favour of his own edition. The ‘‘Globe” edition is, in 
his opinion, unnecessarily faithful to the spelling of the 
famous Ellesmere MS., by preserving “the idle, or 
archaic, final -e” in cases where a syllable is not required 
for the scansion of the line. ‘‘ We gather,” he jibes, 
“that by a ‘scientific’ text is meant one in which the 
final -¢ is retained in places where the scribe inserted it 
wrongly, as well as in places where he inserted it rightly.” 
This ninepin is — over, to the satisfaction of all 
parties, in an early chapter, although it appears to 
require a rolling kick at intervals throughout the treatise. 
The more serious adversary, however, of the learned 

rofessor is the critic who denies or mistrusts the applica- 
bility of the “philological” methods used by nearly all 
Chaucerian scho to distinguish the genuine works of 
Chaucer from those incorrectly, and upon small evidence, 
assigned to him. The real object of the book is to restate 
and defend these methods. 

Prof. Skeat gives a lucid and elaborate exposition 
of them; and we are bound to say that, within their 
limits, they seem to us quite trustworthy. Briefly, the 
point is this. Chaucer wrote the Midland English of 
the fourteenth century. This still retained the Middle 
English inflexions of the parts of speech, ending in 
-¢, -em, -¢8, which later English usage dropped; and it 
still retained the distinction between certain vowel sounds, 
such as “ close” and “open” 0, or “close” and ‘‘ open” 
é, which later English usage obscured. It is not necessary 
to go into details here ; suffice it to say that Chaucer’s 
use of inflexions and Chaucer’s selection of vowel sounds 
for purposes of rhyme are perfectly regular, and have 
been classified by Prof. Skeat and others with considerable 
exactness. But even when Chaucer wrote, the Middle 
English system of inflexions and the Middle English 
system of vowel-sounds were beginning to break down. 
Shortly after his death a rapid process hurried them into 
oblivion. It follows that a fifteenth-century, and still 
more a sixteenth-century, imitator of Chaucer trying to 
write ‘“Chaucerese” would be writing an extinct and 
unfamiliar language. He might, perhaps, get a little 
nearer than Sponser’s ‘‘Shepherd’s Calendar,” but he 
would be almost sure to fall into grammatical and rhythmical 
solecisms which Chaucer’s ear would never have endured. 
The same would be true in great measure of a Northum- 
brian contemporary of Chaucer who should attempt to 
substitute for the forms of his native speech those of 
Chaucer’s East Midland. The “fake” might pass, even 
as Chatterton’s did, but only in an uncritical age. The 

hilological method of determining the “canon” of 

haucer consists in the examination of all works claiming 
to be his by the tests of rhyme and inflexion, and rejecting 
such as fail to conform to his usage in these respects. 
The three main poems around which dispute has raged 
are “The Romaunt of the Rose,” ‘The Court of Love,” 
and “The Flower and the Leaf.” Applying the philo- 
logical method, Prof. Skeat decides that no one of these 
is throughout by Chaucer. ‘The Flower and the Leaf” 
is by an imitator of the fifteenth century, who appears, 
from internal evidence, to have been a woman. “The 
Court of Love” is probably not earlier than the sixteenth 
century. The case of “The Romaunt of the Rose” is 
more complicated. We have Chaucer’s own authority for 
it that he did translate the French “‘Roman de la Rose.” 
But the existing translation has been shown, not by the 
philological tests, to be really made up of three inde- 
pendent fragments; and Prof. Skeat now uses these 
methods to support a theory that the first fragment only 
is by Chaucer, the second by a Northumbrian imitator, 
and the third by yet another Midland writer. 

As a rule, it will perhaps be admitted, internal tests of 
authorship are hazardous things to deal with. The 
attempt to find authors, on grounds of grammar and style, 
for anonymous Elizabethan plays, has led to much baseless 
conjectures. But the case of the Chaucer canon is rather 
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peculiar. The imitators are writing in what has become 
to them an archaic dialect. They are not scholars. If 
Prof. Skeat chose to write a pseudo-Chaucerian a it 
would probably not be detected—by the philological 
method. Nor, again, could the tests satisfactorily dis- 
tinguish Chaucer’s work from that of an East Midland 
contemporary, using the same inflexions and the same 
rhymes. Only there does not seem to have been any such 
t whose work, at least, has got confused with Chaucer’s. 

or, as such a poet, even if anonymous, might exist, could 
the tests well be used to support by themselves a positive 
attribution of any poem to Chaucer. But they are not 
called upon to do this, for all Chaucer’s important works 
are either ascribed to him by trustworthy S., or else 
claimed by name in the “ — of Good Women.” It is 
only the existence of this bulk of undisputed work resting 
on external evidence, and covering the whole period of 
Chaucer’s working life, which enables any satisfactory 
philological tests to be framed at all. And even now it 
would be impossible had Chaucer’s style developed in 
respect of his usage of inflexion and rhyme, as it did in 
more important respects between his earlier and his later 


ears. 
. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. It is a singular study in the 
water-tight compartment character of modern literary 
specialism to watch Prof. Skeat’s proceedings when he 
gets outside the borders of philology. Within them he 
is a master, moving easily and with assured knowledge 
of what is and what is not philological proof. But 
when he es to consider the debt of Chaucer’s fifteenth- 
century disciples to their master, and their methods of 
imitating him, the reader a ae to rub his eyes 
and to wonder whether he has the printed 
aright. Some of Prof. Skeat’s conceptions of the way in 
which Lydgate, or James I., may be supposed to have 
worked, seem to us, from the point of view of literary 
sychology, perfectly incredible. As an argument in 
ae of the Chaucerian authorship of “ Fragment A” of 
‘‘The Romaunt of the Rose,” Prof. Skeat says: 


Lydgate, in the course of his Complaint of the Black 
Knight, supposed to have been written in 1402, actua 
quotes from Fragment A expressly, and must have had 
before him! For it so happens that he quotes just the 
very words which are NOT in the French original. 

The French has (1. 1399): 

‘* Entor les ruisseaus et les rives 
Des fontaines cleres et vives 
Poignoit l’erbe freschete et drue.” 
Fragment A translates it thus (1. 1417): 
“* About the brinkes of thise welles, 
And by the stremes over-al elles, 
Sprang up the gras, as thikke y-set 
And softe as any veluét.”’ 
This Lydgate reproduces thus (‘‘ Black Knight,” 1. 78) : 
“ The ee gold, the water pure as glas, 
The bankes rounde, the @ envyroning, 
And softe as veluét, the yonge grag 
That thereupon lustily cam springing.” 
We thus find Lydgate, who expressly took Chaucer as his 
model, quoting from Fragment A soon after his master’s 
death. 


‘Soft as velvet ” has, we take it, been a stock description 
of turf at all times since velvet was invented, and the 
passages from Chaucer, if it was Chaucer, and Lydgate 
appear to us in other respects about as ingeniously different 
as two renderings by contemporary writers of the same 
French original could well be. A page further on Prof. 
Skeat declares that when Lydgate wrote 

And with myn head unto the welle I raughte, 
And of the water drank I a good draughte,” 


he is imitating “‘ a convenient form of rimes” in Chaucer’s : 


And forth him heed and nekke out-straughte 
To drinken of that welle a draughte. 
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Well, they are not the same rimes, but that is a trifle. 
Dear Professor, the thing is not done like this. No poet 
would have the time for it, not even a “monk of Bury.” 

Even more amazing is the proof that King James I. 
knew Chaucer’s fragment of ‘‘ The Romaunt of the Rose,” 
based on certain supposed similarities to “‘The King’s 
Quair.” Thus: 

Perhaps it is worth noticing a line in the very next 
stanza—viz., st. 48: ‘‘ Aboute his nek, quhite as the fyre 
amaille” [enamel]. For, though there is nothing remark- 
able about the phrase ‘‘ Aboute his nekke” in ent 
A, 1. 1081, it is a singular coincidence that the last word 
in the preceding line is the scarce word amaled [enamelled]. 
And next, if we look a little more closely at the same 
stanza, we shall find that there is a description of a chain 
hung about the same neck, to which was attached a ruby 
that shone like a spark of fire. This I take to be Chaucer's 
carbuncle, mentioned only forty lines farther on, which 
enabled people to travel a mile or two by night time, 
because “‘ such light sprang out of the stone.” 


Tut, tut! 


Mr. Le Gallienne Protests. 


Rudyard Kipling: a Criticism. By Richard Le Gallienne. 

(John Lane. 5s.) 
Viston of the complete Kipling is, apparently, hidden 
from Mr. Le Gallienne. He is restricted by his tempera- 
ment, which is the antithesis of Mr. Kipling’s. As the 
expression of a temperament, his book is able and in- 
teresting. It is a form of that criticism which dates from 
the eminent French writer who defined criticism as the 
recital of the adventures of the soul among masterpieces. 
And perhaps the right way to notice such books is just to 
take hen as they are—to interpret, not to criticise. 

With much of Mr. Le Gallienne’s book the most ardent 
Kiplingite can approve. With this, for example : 


To him had been given the wonderful knack of doing 
with the pen what so many delightful men, quite in- 
glorious and often hardly respectable, do daily in bar- 
parlours and other haunts of anecdote by fleeting, 
fascinating word of mouth. 

Indeed, two out of the three sections of the book, the 
running criticism of ‘‘The Poetry” and ‘‘The Stories,” 
are indubitably the work of a critic who knows his own 
mind, who brings a real love of literature to the task, and 
who can appreciate excellence in work to which innately 
he is antipathetic. If a score of admirers were asked to 
draw up a list of the twenty best poems and stories by 
Mr. Kipling, the majority of those selected by Mr. Le 
Gallienne for their excellence would certainly be included ; 
but the score of admirers would disagree with such a 
statement as this: 

Most of Mr. Kipling’s stories (and probably those which 
have most advanced his general reputation) belong to 
science rather than art. 

Neither do we agree with Mr. Le Gallienne when he says 
that one great and disappointing surprise about Mr. 
Kipling’s stories is the facility with which we forget them. 
Who having read, to name a few at random, ‘‘ The Story 
of the Gadsbys,” ‘‘The Man who would be King,” “‘ My 
Lord the Elephant,” ‘‘ Love o’ Woman,” and “ William 
the Conqueror” can easily forget them? Or who forgets 
the Jungle Stories, or ‘‘ The Miracle of Purun Bhagat” ? 
The first two sections of Mr. Le Gallienne’s book are an 
able and reasonable statement of preferences and dislikes ; 
but the third section, that devoted to “Mr. Kipling’s 
General Significance and Influence,” opens another door. 
In these pages we learn what has been troubling Mr. Le 
Gallienne. It was to say what he has said in this chapter, 
that Mr. Le Gallienne, with set face and bitter expression, 
dipped his pen into the ink. He is aghast at the prevalence 
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and the popularity of blood-stained fiction. As Mr. Kipling 
is the Field-Marshal of this army he tilts his lance at him. 


For progressive thought there has been no such dangerous 
influence in England for many years. 

As a writer Mr. Kipling is a delight; as an influence he 
is a daoger. 

Perhaps no one ever wrote so profanely of death as 
Mr. Kipling, or with such heartless vulgarity. 

We are in the thick of one of the most cynically 
impudent triumphs of the Philistines the world has seen. 

verywhere the brute and the bully—and for the ape 


and tiger truly a glorious resurrection. . . . For this state 
of things in England Mr. Kipling is the most responsible 
voice. 


And soon, and soon. What is there to say to all this 
but that Mr. Le Gallienne fails to see things clearly, fails 
to see them whole? He sees but one side of Mr. Kipling, 
and he hears but one popular voice—the voice that cries 
the loudest. The desire to help those who need it, the 
care of the sick and the ounbel, the seeking for holiness 
“‘ which has its sources elsewhere than in history ””—the 
flowing undercurrent of these things was never stronger 
than it is to-day. But you must not seek news of them on 
the placards of the evening Sx rs, or in the speeches of 
politicians. And as for Mr. Kipling, surely it is the writer’s 
right to choose his subjects where he lists, and if Mr. 
Kipling makes Dick Heldar say—‘‘ God is very good—I 
never thought I’d hear this again. Give ’em hell, men! 
Oh, give ’em hell!” what of that? The Dick Heldars 
in khaki are saying such things daily : 
When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
He’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea ; 
An’ what he thought ’e might require, 
’E went an’ took—the same as me! 

Because a writer in the fiush of virile youth feels the 
compulsion to write of virile things, because he chooses 
his puppets from the ranks of men of action rather than 
men of thought, is no reason why he should be charged 
with materialism in the grossest form. Moreover, as to 
moral influence, there is enough and to spare in the story 
of the millionaire’s son in Captains Courageous, in ‘The 
Miracle of Purun Baghat,” in “The Ship that Found 
Herself,” in ‘‘ William the Conqueror,” and in the example 
of strenuousness, grit, and the fine quality of doing a 
thing well for its own sake, shown in a dozen and more 
of Kipling’s stories of — set down in lonely 
autocracy on the Empire’s edge 


The Stones of Normandy. 


—_ and Byways in Normandy. By Percy Dearmer. 
ith Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Mr. Dearmer goes to Normandy to ride his hobby, which 
is the study of architecture and stained glass. He is no 
ws trifler like Sterne, and no all-round observer 
ike Defoe. Still less does he go with that determination 
to be literary and capricious which in Stevenson produced 
such admirable books of road gossip. Nor, lastly, does 
Mr. Dearmer say fine things about the spirit of place, and 
dot his route with fragments of his al. He just says: 
‘‘Are you interested in Gothic churches and medieval 
castles and glass? Then come along, and bring your 
bicycle; carry your money in banknotes, wear wool; no, 
never mind a mackintosh—ah, here is Gisors . . . Gisors 
was the key to Normandy in the days,” &c. Yet these 
Pp are not at all “stodgy.” You are in good hands, 
and Mr. Dearmer finds time, after all, to be genial as well 
as clever. For although, in a first glance, he appears to 
be wholly occupied with ambulatories and spindle but- 
tresses and fosses and mangonels and upper lights, he has 
really something to say about scenery, end chews at country 
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fairs, and plutocratic hotel life at Granville, and the un- 
French ruddiness and fair hair of the people of Lisieux. 
But these are his asides. His colour mounts when he 
tackles a medieval stronghold like the Chateau-Gaillard, 
and can start a paragraph with the words, ‘‘ Being now in 
possession of the bailey C, the French began to lay siege 
to the inner bailey.” Not that in his architectural pages 
he is always darting ahead in quiverings of special know- 
ledge. Often he shares with you broad, easy impressions. 
Take part of a round in Evreux. We are to see the 
Cathedral, but Mr. Dearmer will have us approach it in a 
certain way; so he takes us first to the Place de la Mairie 
to look at the belfry and the bell. 


You feel, as soon as you see the tower, that it was all 
built for this bell, which is, as a matter of fact, eighty-four 
years older than the tower itself. Height was needed to 
allow the sound full play, and to give a wide view to the 
watchman who scanned the country round, and from hour 
to hour announced that all was quiet, or rang, if need 
were, the great bell to call the burgher soldiers to the 
ramparts. And strength was needed too, for the rough 
times that the ancient town had so often to endure. There 
are plenty of bullet marks in the stone to remind us of 
one of the latest of those struggles when Evreux was 
besieged for nearly a year during the Fronde. 

Here, too, sounded the hour bell, the curfew, the festival 
bourdon, and the tocsin of fire. In the notes that vibrated 
through the stone walls lay all the history of the town, its 
common daily life, its joys, its tragedies. 

The street of the belfry, the Rue de l’Horloge, takes us up 
to where the north transept of the Cathedral lies under the 
dear, crazy old spire of leaded wood. Look well at this 
transept: it is triumphant Gothic in all the boundless 
profusion of its pride. ... Did any one realise, as he 
watched the masons performing their miracles in stone, 
that the force of Gothic could no farther go, that this 
triumph was a veritable Trionfo della Morte ? 

Go now to the west front. The nephew and successor 
of Ambroise, Gabriel Le Veneur, built it only thirty years 
after the north transept was finished. The Middle Age, 
which seemed almost to have conquered the law of gravi- 
tation in its soaring audacity, has entirely passed away : 
its art is in thirty years so utterly forgotten that the 
records of centuries have been wiped out as if in shame. 
The children of Clovis, in art at least, have set themselves 
again to burn what they had adored and to adore what 
they had burnt. 


That is as ‘‘purple” as anything in the book, which, 
however, does not lack a reasonable glow and sparkle. 
Mr. Dearmer never gushes; he is honest enough to 
suggest that some parts of Normandy may bore you, and 
that some are to be hurried over, or avoided altogether. 
Consequently his praise of a place tells. When he says 
that Beaumont-le-Roger “is just one of those places 
where one could spend a summer holiday” one accepts his 
recommendation as one of real import, like his statement 
that the grouping of the shafts in the nave of Coutances 
Cathedral is stiff. 

We have left ourselves little space to notice Mr. 
Pennell’s drawings. They are wonderfully clever. One 
sees that he poses a landscape, a church, a city lane, as 
carefully as a portrait painter poses a woman or child or 
strong man. The sky is chosen with reference to the 
landscape. Mr. Pennell never hesitates to make his 
towers “ cloud-capt,” to make earth and sky, cloud and 
tree, conspicuous allies in an artistic intention ; and yet it 
is a rare thing to feel that artifice is hustling art. One 
feels it sometimes in sky effects, to which Mr. Pennell 
is apt to help himself too generously. The illustrations, 
by the way, have no close connexion with the text; they 
are a book in themselves. But one does not resent the fact 
that author and artist seem to find each his Normandy in 
Normandy. Between them Mr. Dearmer and Mr. Pennell 
have produced a book which need fear no rival in its own 
field for many a day. 
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Other New Books. 


Romantic Epinsurea. By Jonn GEpDIE 


“The bulk of the Waverley Novels were written at 
No. 39, North Castle-street, neighbours across the ~~ 
marvelling at the daily vision of the hand that travell 
ceaselessly across the paper... .” In the above sentence 
the gentle art of guide-book making is fairly well illus- 
trated. The “neighbours across the way” may or may 
not have marvelled (according as they happened to rise as 
early as Sir Walter), but their introduction serves to make 
a big historical figure alive by juxtaposition. For the 
same reason an artist draws dust in the wake of a bicycle 
or a straining hare by the side of a train. Thus the 
immovable canvas gives the idea of motion. Many are 
the lively ghosts who throng Mr. Geddie’s pages. Mont- 
rose spat on from the balcony of Lady Hume’s lodging 
on his way to execution ; the beautiful Duchess of Gordon 
(hostess of Burns) riding as a girl on a vagrant pig in the 
High-street; David Hume, happy with “a maid and a 
cat”’ in Riddle’s Close—there were no end to the list. 
Vandalism, that inexorable servant of municipal con- 
venience and hygiene, has set its hoof on Edinburgh; and 
Lord Rosebery has prayed that the spirits which possessed 
the Gadarene swine may enter into some of her monuments 
and statues to incite them to “run down a steep place 
into the sea.” But the soul of Edinburgh remains, and 
we may reasonably hope that the opening of the New 
North Bridge does not presage destruction to it. We may 
add that Mr. Geddie’s method is less ideally precise than 
that of Mr. Laurence Hutton, the author of Zhe Literary 
Landmarks of London; but an excellent index establishes 
the value of his gossipy and pleasant volume as a work of 
reference. It is a pity that the illustrations are not better. 
(Sands & Co. 6s.) 


PIONEERING ON THE Congo. 
By tae Rev. W. Hotway BENTLEY. 


We have it on the authority of Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
in a presidential address before the Royal Statistical 
Society, that the net business result of placing the Congo 
State in the hands of the King of Beigium for ‘‘ com- 
mercial and philanthropic exploitation” was that ‘‘ the 
Congo trade represented but little more than 0-7 per cent. 
of the total trade of Belgium.” Anent this statement 
Sir F. 8. Powell thought ‘‘ this country ought to be con- 
gratulated that the Congo State did not belong to us.” 
But there is no land on the face of the earth that does not 
belong to the British missionary ; and Mr. Bentley, of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, shows, in this rambling but 
nearly always interesting record of noble work, that even 
to-day no limit is set on the price of salvation. In 1879 
he went out with Mr. Thomas Comber and a few 
colleagues. Mr. Comber’s wife was the first victim to the 
climate ; he himself succumbed in 1887, and four others 
of his name laid down their lives in African mission work. 
The result of the first decade of pioneer Baptist labour on 
the Congo is thus summarised : 


There were in the end of 1888 six stations, reaching 
500 miles into the interior, and the whole navigable river 
had been explored with the exception of an affluent of the 
Upper Kasai. A Christian Church had been formed at 
San Salvador, and during the year 1888 twenty-two 
converts had been baptized. 


Mr. Bentley himself compiled a dictionary and grammar 
of the language, and his wife aided him with translations. 
Congo cannibals have now, we gather, the advantage of 
a Peep of Day and a Holy War in their own tongue. 
Mr. Bentley’s volumes are a mine of curious and often 
horrible information on tribal customs and superstitions, 
and the numerous illustrations are both apposite and 
interesting. His greatest triumph as a Christian advocate 
we take to be his dissuasion of Sélulindi, a newly con- 
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verted polygamist, from taking a sixth woman to wife 
with whom fe was earnestly in love. The Baptists, be it 
said, show their good sense in not attempting the breakage 
of irregular marriage bonds already formed. (Religious 
Tract Society. 16s. net.) 








Fiction. 


From Door to Door: a Book of Romances, Fantasies, Whimsies, 
and Levities. By Bernard Capes. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


WE had hoped that Mr. Capes would “ tak’ a thought and 
men’”’; but the pyrotechny of Our Lady of Darkness is 
repeated with new effects in these short stories. Mr. 
Capes has a fine imagination, and considerable knowledge 
of the human heart; but it does not seem to be remem- 
bered by him that all the great stories of the world have 
been told in simple language, and for the story’s sake. 
When Mr. Capes tells a story, he seems to be willing to 
do so only on condition that we allow him to try effects 
of language at the same time. Of course a writer is 
entitled to an original style, but it is a question of more 
or less. Mr. Capes’s style is felt to be a thing by itself. 
There is one glory of the tale, and another glory of the 
style, and they get in each other’s way. The motto placed 
above his first and principal story, called ‘‘ The Sword of 
Corporal Lacoste,” might be transferred to the title-page 
with a critical intent: ‘‘’Tis many a wise Man’s hap, while 
he is providing against one Danger, to fall into another: 
and for his very Providence to turn his Destruction.” Mr. 
Capes is so anxious to avoid banalities in thought and 
language that he falls into extravagance. 

Corporal Lacoste, ‘‘cuirassier in the following of Murat,” 
loses his regiment, and is led by a monk to a forest inn, 
where he forces an entertainment, and makes drunken 
love to the landlord’s daughter. While Lacoste sleeps, 
monk and landlord plan to murder him and in the morn- 
ing offer him treacherous guidance through the forest. 
A pack of wolves which would have devoured the three is 
sent flying by the strategy and sword of the Corporal, who 
saves his murderers only to fall beneath their foul blows 
in a quiet dell of the forest. Nemesis begins at once: the 
snow falls; the two villains are lost; nameless terrors 
beset them ; then the pack returns. 

It is a good story, and even the clutter of new locutions 
and strange similes which Mr. Capes imports into the 
telling cannot prevent it seizing on the imagination. But 
one has to labour through the style, as the lost Corporal 
did through unending forest to the light of an inn. 
It is excess of literature that baulks us. What do you 
think of this ? 

The dragoon’s throat had been pierced by a sword- 
thrust. A thread of vermilion yet crawled from it down 
his swarthy neck, like the awkward tracing by a schoolboy 
of a river on @ map. 

Presently it is : 

For all the trees, great and small, that overstooped the 
lip and sprouted from the sides of the pass, were hung 
with monstrous lustres of ice, up which millions of little 
reflected suns travelled like beads of champagne rising in 
specimen- glasses. 

Anon and anon: 

He [the monk] was more ostentatious of his teeth, the 
under-row of which broke up his conscious smile into 
unlovely intervals, and were like little dilapidated grave- 
stones to the memory of deceased appetites... . In 
moments of excitement, he would relapse into his native 
Low German, the barbarous gutturals of which, shoulder- 
ing their way amongst the crisp, bowing idioms of the 
more courtly tongue, would confound the intelligibility 
they sought to emphasise. . . . The monk was no coy toss- 
pot. He pledged the other glass for glass, till his heated 
face glared forward of its cowl like a great opening 
nasturtium bud. 
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We could quote and quote again; but that nasturtium 
bud is a sufficient goal. Mr. Capes is fond of buds, and 
just here we can illustrate his want of thrift. This story fills 
thirty-seven pages, and three times within its small limits 
does Mr. Capes invoke the aid of buds. On page 19, 
where he is describing the beauty of the iandlord’s 
daughter, he says : 

One might wish to cull her face at its slender neck like a 
flower, and put it in a vase of fragrant water to watch the 
blue eyes bud and open. 


One would suppose that after that flight Mr. Capes would 
leave buds alone. Literary tact demanded there should at 
least be no echo of such an ambitious utterance. 

But two pages later we have the monk’s faced compared 
to a nasturtium bud. 

Finally (we could weep for vexation) Mr. Capes uses 
the word with a daring felicity, an audacious rightness, 
which ought to have withered both preceding buds out of 
the tale. For in describing the return of the wolves after 
dusk had fallen, and the murderous monk’s terror when 
he sees Lacoste’s avengers, Mr. Capes thrills us with the 
sentence : 

A score of rabid snouts budded through the gloom 
before him. 
What is one to say to a writer who can so make literature, 
and so mar it? We have again been betrayed into 
attending only to Mr. Capes’s style. His matter is ex- 
cellent, and we can honestly say that “The Sword of 
Corporal Lacoste ” will haunt us for long. 


The Collapse of the Penitent. By Frederick Wedmore. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Nor vehement, not passionate, but refined, exact, tempered, 
self-conscious, subtle, and calmly convincing—such is this 
record of a pretty and talented Bohemian’s fall. Mr. 
Wedmore’s concern has always been with the arts—every 
art—and although his chemists are justly notable, he is 
more at home and more successful with characters of an 
artistic’ temperament; he knows intimately their atmos- 
phere, and can put in the local colour with a hand at once 
discreet and lavish. In Rose Damarel, pianist, daughter of 
Bohemianism, he has selected precisely the person to suit his 
peculiar powers. And he triumphs with brilliance over the 
difficulties of the character. ‘Rose is a woman of surprising 
moods—chiefly caused, perhaps, by “the dreadful obliga- 
tion to be what is called ‘ respectable.’’’ All her instincts 
are wild and free, against regularity. From the first 
memorable day, at Henley, when she meets Lister the 
dramatist, her tendencies, in the quietest suggestive hints, 
are plainly revealed. With her, sooner or later, it is 
bound to be flight and the boat-train to Dover. But by 
what extraordinary steps, after what feints, retreats, self- 
deceptions, and noble aspirations, does she reach Charing 
Cross with her unlicensed lover! Mr. Wedmore’s hand- 
ling of the complex problem has the assurance of mastery. 
Everywhere—whether Rose is nursing with fervid adora- 
tion the sick child of her lawful union, or casting herself 
into the arms of Lister, or repenting in the nick of time, 
or flaunting it, so sensitively, with ‘“‘Tommy Worsley of 
the Guards,” or dying at the cacophonous piano of a 
fifteenth-rate Parisian brasserie d femmes—one has the 
stern, comfortable feeling that ‘‘ this was so,” and was so 
inevitably. In the virtuosity of its analysis of the femi- 
nine heart we can only compare Zhe Collapse of the 
Penitent, among recent novels, with Marcel Prévost’s Le 
Jardin Secret. We think that Mr. Wedmore will not 
object to such a comparison. 

Most of the few other characters are done nearly as well 
as Rose. Mr. Vasey, her husband, the man whose 
business, as a picture-dealer dans le mouvement, it was to 
“place”? men, is drawn in a vein of fierce and inexorable 
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satire; he is repellently alive. Old Damarel, the violin- 
mender, is surrounded with an exquisite tender sentiment. 
The failure among the characters is certainly Lister ; Lister 
is a figure set up, but not breathed upon with the breath 
of life. The minor characters are admirable. And the 
writing, the wit, the observation are admirable. Mr. 
Wedmore may have done a better book than this, but we 
doubt. It is a novel about an artist written by an artist 
for artists. Slight, minute and delicate, it will yet float 
surely and conspicuous, on the vast grey unimportant sea 
of modern English fiction. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. 


Toe West Env. By Percy Wuire. 


A study of smart society. Writing in the person of 
the shrewd, crippled, private secre of John Tread- 
away, jam manufacturer and merchant prince, Mr. 
White tells us how that worthy deliberately sets up 
his tabernacle in Belgravia, and invades Society. It 
is a capital study, full of satire and observation of 
something more than the “smart” order. “This is a 
big scheme we’ve got in hand, Rupert,” says the jam- 
manufacturer, as he watches the builders finishing a winged 
lion over the porch of his new home, “a deuced big 
scheme.” (Sans & Oo. 6s.) 


Fate THe Frippter. By Herspert C. Macliwarg. 


The author of that excellent story of Australian life, 
Dinkinbar, again gives us Australia for a background. 
“A stretch of untilled, untouched Australia’’ lies before 
us in the first paragraph, and in the second we are told 
that this is “the simple tale of the struggles of two ordin- 
ary young Britons—against the elements, including man, 
their latest born—to make a living, and, if it might be, 
a fortune, in their adopted country.” (Constable. 6s.) .- 


A Man: His Mark. By W. C. Morrow. 


A short, strong novel by the author of Zhe Ape, The 
Idiot, and Other People. Adrian Walden finds himself 
snowed up in his hut under Mount Shasta with a lady 
whose leg has been broken in a coach accident. The two 
are imprisoned for weeks by an avalanche and the con- 
tinued snowfall. A situation of great delicacy is delicately 
treated, and a very careful study is made of the two 
characters, who discover that they have had much to do 
with the shaping of each other’s lives. (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d.) 


Woman and ARTIST. By Max O’REtt. 


In his first chapter Max O’Rell discusses the charge 
brought by Englishmen against Frenchmen that they do 
not know the meaning of the word “ home”; but the 
chapter ends on this subject, and has no real connexion 
with the story, which is a study in the blighting effects 
on home life of social ambition. Philip Grantham, A.R.A., 
is serenely happy in St. John’s Wood until, in the desire 
to see his beautiful wife reign as a West End hostess, he 
neglects painting and invents a shell which is purchased 
by the French and Russian Governments. We follow 
Philip and his wife through the maze and blaze of 
Belgravia life. Philip’s diseased ambition runs its 
course, and love and art and St. John’s Wood are restored. 
(Warne & Co. 3s. 6d.) 


By Annie Tromas 
(Mrs. Penper Ovptrr). 
This is such a novel as one would expect from the 


author of Zhe Siren’s Web. It is pleasant reading, and 
there are two heroes (comrades true) and two heroines, 


ComrapEs TRUE. 
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not to mention Jock, the fox terrier. An unusual method 
of personal description is this: ‘‘ What was she like? 
Very much like the central figure in Leslie’s charming 
picture called ‘School Revisited.’” (Chatto & Windus. 
6s.) 


By tHe Eart or ELLEsMERE 
Jem CARRUTHERS. (Cuartes GRANVILLE). 


‘““The Extraordinary Adventures of an Ordinary Man” 
is the sub-title of this novel by the author of Mrs. John 
Foster. The hero wakes up, commonplace and fancy-free, 
on his thirtieth birthday, to find that a capital sum of 
£75,000, on which he has hitherto had the interest, is to 
be made over to him. He is an ordinary man when he 
goes to Lord Carnforth’s bank to draw this sum; his 
“extraordinary adventures’ begin when he finds that the 
money has been drawn by a young lady professing to be 
his private secretary. The developments are many and 
curious. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


A Lapy or THE REGENcy. By Mrs. Stepygey Rawson. 


The story is laid in London and Northumberland, and 
opens about the year 1813 in George the Third’s court. 
Many historical personages are introduced. Byron, for 
instance, leaning on the arm of Lord Alvanley, is encoun- 
tered on page 153. Says Lady Curragh to Alvanley: 
“For this renewal of my friendship with Lord Byron I 
thank you. You always bring me wit; to-day you bring 
me soul as well.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


BEQUEATHED. By Beatrice Wuirtsy. 

Miss Whitby’s novels grow steadily in number, and this 
resembles its predecessors in being a thoroughly pleasant 
story, in which the course of love runs fairly smoothly 
under quiet, English, and probable circumstances. (Hurst 
& Blackett. 6s.) 


Tue TEMPTATION oF OLIVE 


LATIMER. By Mrs. L. T. Meapg. 


In the frontispiece the heroine is reclining in a basket chair 
above the explanation, ‘‘ Geoffrey watched her anxiously.” 
Elsewhere she is carressing ‘‘ Trots”; and in one picture 
we are permitted to see her adjusting her hat before her 
bedroom looking - glass. A readable domestic story. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Tue Suapow or ALLAH. 
By Mortzy Roserts anp Max MonreEsote. 


“Being the Adventures of Sarif ak Rarasy, the Cir- 
cassian, in Stamboul.” Local colour jand vernacular are 
ut in with a generous hand: “ ‘Inshallah,’ added the 
fta, ‘the Padisha has now discovered the perfidy of his 
viziers, and he will send them to Djihenna with their 
Muscovite paymasters.’ ‘ What can you ~ after all,’ 
whispered a tchibouk merchant, ‘ from the Farmacion?’ ” 
The story is full of action and footnotes. (John Long. 6s.) 


Tue Devit’s Kircuen. By A. B. Lovts. 


This is one of those perplexing novels in which the 
title re-appears as the title of a novel in the story. How- 
ever, it is a readable tale, introducing a publisher and his 
clients, one of whom, maddened by the rejection of his 
stories, committed a murderous assault on a wrong man, 
and was ‘‘ detained during Her Majesty’s pleasure.” He 
was consoled by the merciful delusion that he had climbed 
the ladder and was a great novelist. To visitors to the 
asylum he would loftily say: “‘ Never despair. If I had 
given in, I should not be where I am now.” (Sands 
& Co. 3s. 6d.) 


A GenrtemMAN in Kwakxt. By Joun Oaxktey. 


Chapter headings like ‘‘How Ladysmith was Saved” 
and “The Tangle of the Tugela” prepare the reader for 
a war story full of the actualities of 


e present struggle 
in South Africa. - 


(Chatto & Windus. 1s.) 
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Tinkering the Bible. 


TueERE has been a notion abroad in recent years that the 
language of the Bible, as we have it in the Authorised 
Version of 1611, needs to be modernised in order that it 
may make a lively appeal to modern minds. But the 
efforts made in this direction have not been very hopeful. 
Even the Revised Version was, for most people, a gigantic 
bubble, which burst as soon as born; and the small 
private attempts which have been made since have burst 
as quietly in its wake. The latest product of this well- 
meaning crusade is Dr. Henry Hayman’s work, entitled 
The Epistles of the New Testament: an Attempt to Present 
Them in Current and Popular Idiom (A. & C. Black). We 
propose to examine Dr. Hayman’s aim and execution with 
some care, for we believe that such enterprises as his are 
at least useful in demonstrating the impregnability of a 
work of literary art like the Authorised Version ; and that 
they exhibit certain fallacies which it is well to dissipate. 
Dr. Hayman’s professed aim in re-wording the Epistles 
has been “ to present them in current and popular idiom.” 
That he presents them in no such garb is the first convic- 
tion that is forced upon the reader. Dr. Hayman —e 
neither the words nor the constructions of everyday life. 
The mere retention of “thou” and “thee,” of “art” 
= Age Py “‘couldest”” and “ wouldest,” is a ~_ 

reach of the design, these words forming no part o 
current and popular idioms. It is quite a , Aa thing 
for Dr. Ha to replace clear English by difficult 
English, and a familiar construction by a rare one. Thus, 
Paul’s simple sentence, ‘‘ For he that is dead is freed from 
sin,” becomes, in Dr. Hayman’s version, “‘ For the dead 
to sin is enfranchised from its power”—a change, surely, 
in the a direction to that proposed in the 
author’s plan. Again, the words in Romans x. 21: 
“ All day long I have stretched forth my hands unto a 
disobedient and gainsaying people,” become: ‘‘ All day 
long I stretch forth my hands towards a people refractory 
and recusant.” Here, again, the change seems to be 
precisely antagonistic to the aim announced. Two ad- 
jectives are latinised, and the idiom which, in the 
Authorised Version, places them before the noun they 
qualify is exchanged for an idiom, certainly less current 
and certainly less popular, which places them after that 
noun. Concerning the purely literary effect of the 
changes we need say nothing. An astonishing example 
of Dr. Hayman’s work is afforded by a comparison of the 
two versions of a passage in the Epistle to the Philippians, 
which everyone knows by heart : 
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faulty construction for a good; and he simply underpins 
and brings down the rhetorical scheme of the passage 
which he professes to improve. For that Dr. Hayman 
hopes to improve every sentence he alters seems clear. 
Otherwise he would not expressly declare in his Preface 
that some phrases in the Authorised Version cannot be 
improved upon, and will therefore be retained unaltered 
in his own version. However, this admission prepares the 
reader to witness Dr. Hayman’s courage rather than his 
discretion, for there are few passages on which he does not 
exercise his skill. Even Paul’s entreaty to the believers 
at Corinth, ‘‘Greet one another with an holy kiss,” be- 
comes, “‘ Exchange a kiss of sanctity with one another,” 
leaving us astonished by the moderation which did not 
impel him to write: ‘“ echerae osculations of sanctity 
with one another.” Dr. Hayman’s handling of the 
Authorised Version is seen at its boldest when he alters 
the words “‘ encompassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses ” into “‘ encircled with so vast a cloud of attest- 
ing spectators.” ‘‘ Encompassed” is not necessarily 
“‘ encircled,” and “ witnesses’’ means (precisely) ‘‘ attest- 
ing spectators,” with the obvious advantage that it is a 
comely English word instead of two words of Latin com- 
plexion and little charm. The sacrifice of charm is the 


unvarying feature of modernised versions of the Bible. 


Take this example : 


AUTHORISED VERSION. 

Charity suffereth long, and 
is kind; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up, 

Doth not ve itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not her own, 
is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil ; 

Rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth ; 

Beareth all things, believeth 
all things, ho all things, 
endureth all things. 


Dr. HAYMAN. 

Charity is long suffering, 
is kindly, is void of envy, is 
no braggart, is not inflated, 
preserves decorum, avoids 
self-seeking, is not irritable, 
imputes not the evil done, has 
no joy at evil doing, but re- 
joices on o = of the truth ; 
puts up wi 1 things, gives 
credit for all things, hopes all 
things, endures all things. 


Sometimes the flight is nearly from the sublime to the 


ridiculous. Thus: 


AUTHORISED VERSION. 

I therefore so run, not as 
uncertainly ; so fight I, not as 
one that beateth the air : 

But I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection ; 
lest that by any means, when 
I have preached to others, I 
myself Seal be a castaway. 


Dr. HAYMAN. 

I accordingly so run as if I 
meant to win; and so plant 
my hits not as idly sparring ; 
but I hit home at my own 
fleshly frame, and tame it into 
subserviency ; for fear I, who 
procisim the contest to others, 
should come to be rejected 
m, 


These examples of an effort to modornise the Bible 
@ are so surprising, that it may be well to seek 
further light on Dr. Hayman’s actual intentions. The 


AUTHORISED VERSION. 
Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, what- 


Dr. HAYMAN. 


Fioally, brethren, let every 
principle of truth, reverence, 
rectitude, purity; all that is 
endearing, all that is auspi- 





soever things are pure, what- cious ; whatever there be that 
soever things are lovely, what- _is excellent and praiseworthy; 
soever things are of good dwell in your thoughts. 
report ; if there be any virtue, 

and if there be any praise, 

think on these things. 


Here Dr. Hayman substitutes long words for short, and a 


most significant sentence in his Preface is this: ‘‘I have 
striven to answer to myself the question, How would these 
fathers of our faith have expressed themselves, if the 
vernacular English of our own day had been their medium 
of expression?” This calls for thought. The vernacular 
should mean the whole vernacular, or it is nothing. To 
credit Paul, Peter, and James, in imagination, with a 
knowledge of only those English words of to-day which 
a pi | reproduce the meanings of their own 
words. would be to beg the question. It would be to 
raise the question of correct translation, whereas the 
question raised by Dr. Hayman is clearly that of expres- 
sion in its largest sense. If we really are to inquire how 
Paul would have expressed himself in the English verna- 
cular of to-day, we must begin by imagining that he 
possessed as full a knowledge of that vernacular as our- 
selves—his readers. We must also—it is inevitable— 
impute to him a knowledge not only of all our words, but 
of all they stand for; in a word, we must credit him with 


Eee 
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the same heritage of knowledge as we ourselves enjoy, 
including (oh, confusion!) our knowledge of himself 
derived from the Authorised Version. We might then— 
pace all absurdities—receive Paul’s Epistles from his hand 
in the English vernacular of to-day, and hear him draw 
his illustrations from such vernacular facts as the rotundity 
of the earth, wireless telegraphy, forbidden incense, and 
the prosyletising zeal of Mr. Mallock. And a daring 
writer might conceivably endeavour to personate this 
modern St. Paul, and re-think and re-write his Epistles 
for men and women of to-day. This would be, at any 
rate, a logical attempt to show—what Dr. Hayman proposes 
to show, but does not—how Paul of Tarsus would have 
expressed himself ‘if the vernacular English of to-day 
had been his medium of expression.” But the result 
would not be the Bible. The Bible was written in certain 
periods and in certain languages, and all that can be done 
is to translate a given portion from the language in which 
it was first written into the language in which it is pro- 
posed to be read, taking verbal equivalents as we find 
them, and submitting to the disadvantages arising from 
differences in the knowledge, tastes, and ideals of the two 
periods. The Authorised Version was a supremely good 
example of translation, because it not only did this task 
work, but took on a rare beauty and energy of its own. 
Moreover, it carried out Dr. Hayman’s own plan: it 
presented the Bible in ‘current and popular idioms.” 
That the need for such presentation was infinitely greater 
in 1611 than it is in 1900 does not need to be demonstrated 
to anyone acquainted, however slightly, with the develop- 
ment of the English language. Since 1611 the language 
has grown enormously, but has altered little; and it is 
certain that Shakespeare, in the Elysian Libraries, reads 
The Ring and the Book with far greater ease than he reads 
The Romaunt of the Rose. But granting that the Authorised 
Version presents the Bible in an English form which has 
been devitalised by the changes that have come over the 
language in the interval of nearly three centuries, and that 
these changes justify an attempt to present the Bible in 
the “current and popular idioms” of to-day, still the mere 
substitution of new idioms for old is a very small part of 
the matter. Language is inseparable from thought, and the 
thought of the few is warmed and coloured by the thoughts 
of the many, and things possible in one age are impossible 
inanother. In 1611 English faith was at its strongest: The 
language had passed triumphantly out of its old inflec- 
tional stages, and had fulfilled itself in Shakespeare’s 
Plays. It had reached, as far as we know, its utmost 
serviceableness to literature, and literature had reached 
its utmost power to employ the language. The beauty of 
words was felt, and verbal melody was a habit rather than 
a secret. As the child of his age, Shakespeare wrote his 
plays. As children of their age, the translators of the 
Bible produced the Authorised Version. They had the 
perceptions and immunities which belong to a great literary 
epoch. We cannot wholly account for their success: the 
wind bloweth where it listeth. But it is as unwise to 
tamper with a Bible which our age could not have pro- 
duced as it is to meddle with cathedrals which our age 
could not have built. The value of a Version is not so 
much a question of idioms as of idiosyncrasy, and we must 
not change the one until we can match the other. Ina 
new fervour of the race we may build a new York Minster 
or a new Bible; but—the wind bloweth where it listeth. 
This lesson is sufficiently enforced by Dr. Hayman’s book, 
in which, side by side, we may read : 


For we know in part, and 
we propbesy in part. 

But when that which is 
perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done 
away. 


For partial now is our field 
of knowledge, and partial our 
scope of inspiration. But when 
our full development shall be 
reached, all that is partial 
shall be superseded then. 
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Things Seen. 
‘*A Certain Priest.” 


He had a way of sitting a little apart from the rest, with 
his head thrown back and his profile in strong relief. 
From this you will remark that he has a profile. No man 
who had not would dare to sit like that. In this position 
he was wont to listen to other people’s sermons—medi- 
tating, perchance, his own. d 
Nature had been very kind to him. She had mirrored 
in his face and form the beauty of his soul. She had 
given him, moreover, a haunting voice, and the power of 
reaching others. : 
There is a picturesque way of doing most things. And 
that was his way. ; 
This is how he said the Creed. I have sometimes 
thought that he was the only man I ever knew who under- 
stood how to say it, and how to stand, and look, when he 
did say it. : : 
He wheeled slowly round to the East—his head raised 
slightly, his thin hands loosely folded. At the Incarna- 
tion, Death, and Burial he knelt instinctively, as the 
natural expression of the humiliation he so evidently felt. 
At the sound of the “ Resurrection” the whole man 
thrilled with a sense of its triumph and wonderful love. 
Throughout the whole, his eyes were fixed on the cross on 
the altar before him. . . . And yet, somehow, I thought 
he saw beyond. . . . He always remained facing eastward 
a little longer than anyone else, and he always lingered a 
moment on “ The Life of the World to come.” ... I 
used to wonder what those words meant for him. . . . But 
now I know. . . . One day I heard him tell the children 
that the New life would be just the Old made perfect . . . 
The Old made perfect! . . . Amen to that, dear 
Stranger. 


The Automatic. 


I rounp I had to change at the Junction. 

There were a good many people waiting on the other 
platform ; evidently an excursion. Two—an old labourer 
and a child—had wandered across to my side. All the 
man’s remaining vigour was in his grip on the little one’s 
hand. She seemed to be a grandchild he was pleasuring. 

They were on the return journey, yet the child was 
plainly unsatisfied. 

They wandered up the platform and stopped by an 
automatic macbine. 

‘See y’ere, dearie, what’s this?” 

‘“‘There’s sweets in that. You puts a penny in there 
an’ they comes out there!” 

The child looked up; she grasped the nature of the 
machine at once. 

Swinging heavily forward she watched the box, then 
the man’s face, eagerly. 

‘‘T knows. Put it in.” 

This demand seemed a thunderbolt to the old man. 

Still gazing helplessly at the automatic, he jerked his 
stiff hand to his pocket, fumbled awhile, and jerked it out 
again. 

oHtis wrinkles deepened a little. Making a clumsy effort 
he tried to set scholastic pride aflame. 

‘Look at them pretty letters. You can read ’em, can’t 
yer? What’s that big un? O, ain’t it? And that’s a 
H, an’aQ. There’s another C.” 

‘‘Choc’lat,” said the child. “I knows what thatis. I 
likes it. Ain’t it time to put the penny in?” 

The old man worked gallantly on. 

“There’s another big letter. B, ain’t it? an’ U, an’ 
two T’s.” 

“1d rather ’ave choc’lat,” said the child, almost dancing 
with excitement. 
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‘Where do you put the penny in? Show me.” 

She tilted her face up to the old man’s, and then she 
began to foresee disappointment. Her words poured forth 
fast and furious. 

“Put itin. Put it in now.” 

Then shrilly : “‘ Ain’t yer gotone? Carn’tI ’ave none?” 

The old man pulled her towards the subway, and I saw 
no more of them. 








Correspondence. 


Mr. Andrew Lang on Fiction. 


Srr,—-That Mr. Lang contemns the literature which takes 
the form of a novel it is impossible to doubt. That he is 
unable to estimate its value, to classify it or in any way to 
realise what that very comprehensive word “ fiction’ 
actually embraces, is equally impossible to doubt after 
reading “‘ The Supremacy of the Novel,” from his pen, in 
the Westminster Gazette of May 7. But with this con- 
tempt there are not a few amazing statements in the 
article, made to further some kind of argument that the 
world of letters has fairly gone to the dogs because of the 
prevalency of the novel (not frankly said, but insinuated), 
that display a want of discrimination really provoking 
from a man of letters. 

Mr. Lang extensively quotes Bulwer-Lytton’s summing- 
up of the literary market of his time, and asserts “ all 
this might have been written to-day.” With the excep- 
tion of some vague generalisations, the remarks are wholly 
inapplicable to our day. 

Mr. Lang further writes: ‘‘ Greece and Rome and pre- 
Revolutionary Europe produced literature in all its species 
while we tend to produce novels only.” In Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s lifetime there have probably been more works of 
philosophic value, historic accuracy, and poetic merit (of 
this last, excluding the sixteenth century) than at any other 
period of the world’s history. That novels of a paltry 
value by the side of these have been produced to an 
overwhelming number and purchased by the public only 
signifies that to-day there is an immense population that 
in past — never read anything. This taste of 
the crowd neither augments nor diminishes the number of 
serious readers, unless, indeed, towards reading at all, 
which it must be admitted is always a step to better 
things from the grosser pastimes of illiterate ages. But 
the public that reads serious literature is equally greater 
in number than at any other period. It may be asserted 
that such writers as Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Bain are 
more universally read than ever were Descartes, Locke, 
and Condillac. We know that Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, 
Emerson have been sold in immense numbers. Such fine 
novels as may be counted literature have not had a much 
greater sale. Mr. Lang confuses things. We have never 
heard that such masters as Nathaniel Hawthorne, George 
Meredith, and Henry James had the extensive sales Mr. 
Lang seems to envy, peculiar to certain novels of the 
moment. Popular work in all branches finds a big market 
not less than cheap and inferior goods of other manu- 
facture. It is a pity to confound this merchandise with 
Art be it fiction in prose or verse. 

Such books as have been written by Mr. Meredith or 
Mr. Henry James rise above, indeed tower above, in every 
kind of way, the expositions of subjective philosophers, 
metaphysical meanderings, tirades of criticism, or cata- 
— of historical events Mr. Lang deplores as no longer 
read. 

Would Mr. Lang have us believe that Lost Leaders is of 
the stuff, shall we say, of 7it-Bits (yet both come under the 
heading of journalism), and force us to cry out at its 
immense sale? Nevertheless, Lost Leaders hardly has the 
sale of Zit-Bits. 

A great novel is an amazingly difficult article to produce, 
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Mr. Lang must have found that, and his contempt 
expressed in the suggestion that a novel is barely litera- 
ture falls equally upon such fiction as ‘“‘Hamlet,” Zhe 
Scarlet Letter, The Sigoist, The Odyssey, or the beautiful 
stories told in Holy Writ.—I am, &c., 

Frances Forses-RosertTson. 





An Index Expurgatorius of Words. 


Siz,—Your correspondent “ H. B.” does not seem to 
me quite accurate in stating that one of the words pro- 
hibited by Mr. W. Cullen Bryant in his Index Expurga- 
torius is the appellation ‘‘esquire.”” There is nothing to 
show that Mr. eon objected to the use of this word in 
any one of its legitimate meanings. In the list given in 
the Acapvemy of April 28 it was the abbreviation ‘‘ Esq.” 
that Mr. Bryant wished to place in the Index. It is 
obvious that ‘‘ Esq.” covers a much wider range of ideas 
than “esquire.” To the different categories of persons 
who, according to ‘“ H. B.,” are alone entitled to use the 
designation ‘‘esquire’’ should, I think, be added officers 
in the army of the rank of captain or above it, together 
with those holding corresponding relative rank in the 
navy, who are designated as esquires in the Queen’s com- 
mission. I do not feel quite certain of the ground on 
which bachelors of divinity, ’uw, and physic base their 
claims to the appellation. 

Nearly every word in the list will admit of some dis- 
cussion, but want of space forbids this excursion into the 
realm of academics. ngthy, as you well point out, is 
by no means a vulgar synonym of long. To take a single 
instance, Walter Pater, whose fastidiousness in the choice 
of words amounted almost to a weakness, says, in speak- 
ing of Mrs. Humphry Ward: “ In truth, that quiet 
method of evolution, which she pursues undismayed to the 
end, requires a certain henntieass” (Essays from the 
Guardian, p. 60). The use of the word on this occasion is 
justified by the fact that no other could, even approxi- 
mately, so well express the writer’s meaning. And so with 
many others tabooed by Mr. Bryant.—I am, ~ — 


Henry Lawson. 


Srr,—In view of the vast amount of rubbish which has 
recently been poured out under the name of patriotic 
verse, perhaps some of your readers might not object to 
my bringing before their notice a poem which is probably 
unknown to them, and which possesses no less poetic ring 
than true patriotism. Written some few years ago, before 
there was any indication of a grand Imperial struggle, 
Henry Lawson’s ‘ Star of Australasia” must be regarded 
as prophetic of the present colonial military enthusiasm. 
It was published in 1896 in a volume entitled Jn the Days 
when the World was Wide, but the book, though containing 
many good things, would be difficult to buy in this country. 
The poem to which I make special reference begins with 
the assurance that the day will come when Australasia 
will be able to forget the sordid first chapter of its history, 
and that ‘‘The Star of the South shall rise in the lurid 
clouds of war.” It continues : 


There are boys out there by the western creeks, who hurry 
away from school 
To climb the sides of the breezy peaks or dive in the shaded 


ool, 

Who'll stick to their guns when the mountains quake to 
the tread of a mighty war, 

And fight for Right or a Grand Mistake as men never 
fought before ; 

When the peaks are scarred and the sea-walls crack till the 
furthest hills vibrate, 

And the world for a while goes rolling back in a storm of 
love and hate. 


. . . . ° 
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There are boys to-day in the city slum and the home of 
wealth and pride 

Who'll have one home when the storm is come, and fight 
for it side by side, 

Who'll hold the cliffs ’gainst the armoured hells that batter 
a coastal town 

Or grimly die in a hail of shells when the walls come 
crushivg down. 

And yd a pink-white baby girl, the queen of her home 
to-day, 

Shall see the wings of the tempest whirl the mist of our 
dawn away— 

Shall live to shudder and stop her ears to the thud of the 
distant gun, 

And know the sorrow that has no tears when a battle is 
lost or won— 

As a mother or wife in the years to come, will kneel, 
wild-eyed and white, 

And pray to God in her darkened home for the ‘“‘ men in 
the fort to-night.” 


The poet goes on to tell that in the struggle Australasia 
will awake to feel and see the “soul of the world,” and 
that in success or adversity their lungs will inbreath a 
larger life. 
They’ll know the glory of victory—and the grandeur of 
defeat. 
Every boy will be wanting to fight; the children will 
‘run to the doors and cry, ‘Oh, mother, the troops are 
come !’” 


And fools, when the fiends of war are out and the city 


skies aflame, 

Will have something better to talk about than a sister or 
brother’s shame, 

Will have something nobler to do by far than to jest at a 
friend’s expense, 

Or to blacken a name in a public bar or over a back-yard 
fence. 

And this you learn from the libelled past, though its 
methods were somewhat rude— 

A nation’s born where the shells fall fast, or its lease of 
life renewed. 

We in part atone for the ghoulish strife, for the crimes of 
the peace we boast, 

And the better part of a people’s life in the storm c»mes 
uppermost. 


I fear to quote more lest you should consider me unfair 
in my demand upon your space. It is a very simple 
matter to find artistic blemishes in the piece—indeed, in 
most of Henry Lawson’s work—but his vigour, his fresh- 
ness of expression, and his sanity must surely commend 
themselves to the reader.—I am, &c., 

May 7, 1900. Artuur Maquvariz. 


The Missing Word. 


Sir,—I cannot see that the missing word is wanted. 
Why are we to nickname ourselves? Let others call us 
Englanders, Britishers, and so forth. I was born of Irish 
parents at the Cape of Good Hope. I have spent most of 
my life in India, where my children were born. What are 
the two ties which bind sons and daughters of the Empire 
together? Firstly, we are all under the rule of an English 
Queen Ne I may say in passing, does not call herself 
an Anglo-German!) ; secondly, we all, with varying accents 
and idioms, speak the English language ; collectively, to 
ourselves and others, we are English. St. Paul, though 
a Hebrew of the purest blood, was not ashamed to be 
a Roman citizen, nor was Tarsus despised because she 
was a libera civitas of Rome. The “ missing-word ” notion 
is a new one. No Anglo-Indian wished to be labelled 
Hiberno-Indian or Scoto-Indian. We are all of us English 
in our loyalty to our English Queen and her English 
empire, and I am, for all my Iris) origin, colonial birth 
and Indian domicile— Aw EnGiisnwoman, 


The Academy. 
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New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


INTERPRETATIONS OF PoETRY . 
AND RE tigIon. By Georce SAnTAyYANA. 


Prof. Santayana’s work, The Sense of Beauty, published 
three years ago, was a stimulating performance, though 
its metaphysics, like all metaphysics, were open to much 
criticism. Into this volume Prof. Santayana hen gathered 
a number of papers which he hopes tend in their various 
ways to uphold the idea that religion and poetry are 
identical in essence, and differ merely in the way in which 
they are attached to practical affairs. ‘It would naturally 
follow from this conception that religious doctrines would 
do well to withdraw their pretensions to be dealing with 
matters of fact. That pretension is not only the source of 
the conflicts of religion with science and of the vain and 
bitter controversies of sects; it is also the cause of the 
ny and incoherence of religion in the soul, when it 
seeks its sanctions in the sphere of reality, and forgets 
that its proper concern is to express the ideal.” It will be 
seen that Prof. Santayana’s book at least contains bold 
and interesting thoughts. (Black. 6s.) 


By Epwarp Kirx 
Rawson. 


Twenty Famous Navat Baritess: 
Satamis To SANTIAGO. 


Mr. Rawson is Superintendent of Naval War Records 
to the United States Navy, and the title he has chosen for 
these two fairly bulky volumes is a sufficient explanation 
of their contents. It would be too much, however, to 
describe this as an episodical history of naval warfare. 
From Salamis to Actium and from Actium to Lepanto 
are long leaps. The illustrations are good and numerous. 
(Isbister. 2 vols. 21s. net). 


By Caprain 8S. Earptey- 


Our Freer or To-pay. WI-nmor. 


This is a revised edition of the author’s well-known 
work, Zhe Development of Navies during the Last Half 
Century. The growth of foreign navies in the last ten 
years has necessitated the elimination of the chapter deal- 
ing with this branch of the subject, which would require a 
separate volume. The development of our own navy from 
1840 to the present date is now the sole subject dealt with. 
A chapter on “ Lessons of Recent Naval Wars” forms 
part of the added matter. (Seeley & Co. 5s.) 


AmonG THE Brrps or NorTHERN 
SurrEs. 


Mr. Dixon’s ornithological books are becoming numerous. 
His present volume may be considered as the counterpart 
of his Bird Life in a Southern County. In it he devotes 
much space to comparisons between the birds of the 
northern shires and those of the south of England. For 
the number and interest of its birds Mr. Dixon unhesi- 
tatingly gives the palm to the north as against the south, 
and he makes many comparisons between the birds of the 
two districts. The — of migration, too, naturally 
occupies far more ee ere than in the earlier and com- 
panion volume. (Blackie & Son. 7s. 6d.) 


By Cartes Drxon. 


Tue Frencu Revotvtion. By Tuomas CARLYLE. 


Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ Library of English Classics” is 
growing apace. We have had many “ dainty” editions of 
—- but those who desire something in the nature 
of a library edition, handsome, spacious, and yet light in 
the hand, will do well to acquire the volumes in this 
“Library”; they are excellent specimens of the art of 
book-building. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 7s.) 
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In addition to the foregoing, we have received : 
THROLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Dnff (Archibald), Old Testament Theology ; or, the Histo 
gion, Vol. II., The Deuteronomic Reformation in 


of a4 Reli- 
mtury op B.C. 
(Black) 


Scot (A. F.), Offering and Sacwifice .........cccccccee cx-sssecereseceereeees (Burleigh) 2/6 
Parker (Dr. Joseph), Studies in Texts ...........ss0cceseeseeees (Horace Marshall) 3/8 
th (E. H.), The Christian Conception of Holiness .........(Macmillan 
Moule (H. G.), The Secret of the Presence.............cccceececeeseeeee ..» (Seeley) br 


Harris (J. Rendel), The Gospel of The Twelve Apostles (Cam. Univ. Press) 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Dew-Smith (Alice), The Diary of a Dreamer .., .2.....0-.0-ceseeseeseeseeeee (Unwin) 6/0 
Slater (David), Tentamina ...... ...0..0-.....0.00-ssee0eee-ee( Blackwell, Oxford) net 3/6 
Stearns (F. P.), The Midsummer of Italian Art ...............(Patnam’s Sons) 
Crump (John F.), The Witchery of Books ...... sieenaipiaeoial (Simpkia, Marshall) 








Carpenter (Edward), The Story of Eros and Psyche (Swan Sonnenschein) 
Longfield (Lewis), Tovilight to Dawn .0....... .c.ccccessecscceseeeceeeeeeeesee (Weston) 2/6 
Curwen (Mand), Thorkel Mini, and Other Poems ......... (Rente!l & Co.) net 1/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Osborn (E. B.), Greater Canada: The Past, Present, and Future of the 
Canadian North-West ...............ssscccecsserereessenseeseners (Chatto & Windus) An 


Chambers (Stracey), The Rhodesians .........-......00.s0ese0+ saniiantin (John Lane) 
Baird (Henry Martyn), Theodore Beza: The Counsellor of the French 
Reformation, 1519-1606 ............seereecessee eee sccocnesvecee (Putnam's Sons) 6/0 
Davis (H. W. C.), Charl SO cae isnenenindenteinitamesanonenl (Putnam’s Sons) 5/0 
Duckworth (Rev. H. T. F.), The Church of Cyprus . .............+ (S.P.C.K.) 


nt 
Seddon (Mrs, T, R ), Christ’s Workers among all Conditions of CK 






Barrow (A. H.). Fifty Years in Western Africa ...............cc0cc0008 (S.P.C.K.) 
Nevinson (H. W.), L mith: The Diary of a Sieze ............... (Methuen) 6/0 
(Rev. Canon), Rochester Cathedral ............ .. (Isbister) net 1 
Hoste (James William), Johoson and His Circle.... Jazrold & Sons) net 1/0 
Gardner (Alice', Studies in Jobn the Scot ............cccc0e eeeceeeeeeeees yaa 
Mather (Marshall), John Ruskin: His Life and Teaching 1/0 
—— (George W. The Letters of Jins Jakob Berzelias and 





A.), 
n Friedrich Schénbein, 1836—1847 ......... (Williams & Norgate) 3/0 
Paul (Sir James R.), Heraldry in Relation to Scottish History and Art, 
Being the Rhind Lectures on Archeology for 1893 





(Douglas, Edinburgh 
ferth (C. H.), The Narrative of General Venables............ ...+ (Longmans 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Glasgow (Edwin), Sketches of Wadham College..........ccccseeseeees (Methuen) 
Arnold-Forster (H. O.), Oar Graat City . ..........00... copepemenaequeeses (Cassell) 
Sister Katherine. Towards the Land of the Rising Sun............ (8.P.C.K. 
Philips’ Handy-Volume Atlas of London... sssseeeeeeeee (Philip & Son) 6/0 
(Harvey), The Giddy Ox: The Story of a Family Holiday..... (Coo'x) 
Boyd (Marv 8.), Our Stolen Summer .............ccceeceseeesesceeceenes (Blackwood) 
Markham (Violet R.), South Africa, Past and Present.........(Smith, Elder) 10/6 
SRR GB 0D CGO 000c sesso decccesesses cseceecusnccesocccesecesseocesesbeot (Cassell) (6 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Brown, jun. (Robert), Researches into the Origin of the Primitive Con- 


stellations of the Greeks, Phcenicians, and Babylonians. Vol. Il. 
(Williams & Norgate) 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Wood (Stanley), Dinglewood Shakespeare Manuals: As You Like It, 
(Heywood) 1/0 
Hayes (R. J.) and Plaistowe (F. G.), Horace: The Satires ............... (Clive) 
Smith (G. C. Moore), Warwick Shakespeare: King John............ (Blackie) 1/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Blackburn (Henry), Academy Notes, 190) ............ccsccceeeeeeeeeees -e+s..(Chatto) 1/0 
SR FO eee ee (Longmans) 10/6 


Deni ring 
Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, 1900 ...... (Murray) net 5/0 
Temple Primers: The Greek Drama, by Lionel Barnett. The Civilisation 

of India, by Romesh C, Dutt .................. ...(Dent) each, net 1/0 








Hubert (P. G.), The Stage asa Career ........... ..(Putnam’s Sons) 
Somerset (Lady Henry), In an Old Garden .............ccseesseceeceeees (S.P.C.K. 
Jessett (M. G.), The Key to South Africa: Delagoa Bay............... (Unwin) 1/0 
Chapman (J. Jay), Practical Agitation ..........0. cccccccsssereeserees sanendenl (Nutt) 3/6 
Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 
TBOD...ccecccocerccereccorcororarense (Washington: Govt. Printing Office) 
Davis (Arthur), The Hebrew Accents ........060.....sssssceeeseeeeeess-( Myers) net 3/6 
Ireland (Alleyne), The Anglo-Boer Conflict ...c....-0e-senececeeses (Sands & Co.) 1/0 
Lakané (John H.), The Diplomatic Relations of the United States and 
Spanish AMETICA ...............cceceeseeceeees (John Hopkins Press, Baltimore) 


Callahan (J. M.), Cuba and International Relations . (John Hopkins Press) 
SID INS: TUTE ccc. . canee tebnasncnvsiindensnagntnde oveed (Heinemann) net 2/0 
Bowden-Rowlands (Lilian), The Piteousness of Passing Things 
(New Century Préss) 3/6 

Ses CUT, TD, Ce TURD cc sccscnsiss sskccesscsonsocsensnsanceasssqnossonsenscntes 20 
Rhodes (T.), Rhodes’s Steamship Guide ..............4.....0+++00+.(Philip & Son) 2/6 
The Manchester Stage, 1880-190: Criticisms Reprinted from the Man- 

Chester Guardia ....000.crcccoccesseesssses ences sseeseseseeceeseeeee(Constable) net 3/6 
NEW EDITIONS. 


Temple Classics: The Golden Legend, 2 Vols. ..........:sccccesceeceseesseeees each 1/6 
New Century Library : Esmond, The Newcomes, Martin antes. en 
(Nelson 


Wallace (Alfred Russel), Travels on the Amazo1 and Rio Negro 
(Ward, Lock) 2/0 


Morris (William), The Story of Grettir the Strong. Translated from the 
— BRDRRIREED .....0--ccssresccocscecsonecnoneseetscosecsssccccsovescssccccene CLARE BOS ED 
Kingsley (Charles), Westward Ho! ..............cce:essssseesarceeeseees (Ward, Lock) (6 

“Temple Classics”: Silex Scintillans, by Henry Vaughan; Poems, 
Narrative, Elegiac, and Lyric, by Matthew ene each 1/6 





Scott (Eva), Rupert Prince Palatine ............cccccscsseseesesens pescens Constable) 6/0 
Young (Ernest), The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe .........+0.+. -.(Constable) 6/0 
M‘Cormick (A, D.), The Alps from End to End...............se0ceees (Coastable) 6/0 
Sichel (Edith), The Household of the Lafayettes ..........c0000000-++ (Constable) 6/0 
Carlyle (Thomas), The French Revolution................0000« (Chapman & Hall) 5/0 


*,* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Acapemy can be supplied for 1s. each. The'price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 94. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 34. (New Series). 


WE asked our readers last week to furnish such a description of a 
motor car as De. Johnson might have written in his Visit to the 
Hebrides if he had encountered one of these vehicles in his travels. 
Several competitora, ignoring the terms of our competition, have 
personated Boswell instead of Johnson. F’. L. A., of Ealing, would 
have been awarded the prize if she had not made Johnson’s descrip- 
tion a spoken instead of a written one. We asked for such a 
description as the Doctor might have given in his Visit to the 
Ilebrides, and we are bound by the letter of our offer. We have 
awarded the prize to Mr. 8S, Berkley, 34, Springfield-road, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, to whom a cheque for One Guinea has been sent. 
Mr. Berkley’s answer is as follows : 

That the eye may be the victim of hallucination, that the sense 
of hearing may misconceive its own internal impressions, believing 
that to be external to itself which is occasioned only by its own 
imperfection ; nay, that even the olfactory organs, quickened by . 
desire, or enfeebled by disease, may leap to conclusions unwarranted 
by fact and contrary to probability —each of these things sepa- 
rately is possible, and indeed borne out by experience ; but t 
three senses should simultaneously combine to delude one who has 
hitherto called himself a reasonable being would be incredible but 
for the following circumstance : Yesterday, on the high road, within 
fall view of the mansion of my host, there flashed, crashed, shot by 
me, with what appeared unexampled velocity, a machine, a portent, 
hideous as unexpected. Unaided by visible force external to itself it 
precipitated offensive igneous vapour as it passed, and instantly 
disappeared. 

Among other answers are these : 


In the morning we rose to pursue our journey, with the alacrity 
imparted by the refreshment of repose. But although the influence 
of Somuus had invigorated our limbs, it had not, it would seem, 
succeeded in embuing us with that mental fortitude requisite for 
the encountering of unforeseen and formidable danger. For, I 
must confess, it was not with the intrepidity of a Fabricius that I 
first came in contact with that monstrous prodigy of human 
invention, the Motor Car. We were making the ascent of a some- 
what uneasy road, when my companion, in vehement and inelegant 
vernacular, called upon me to beware; and in the space of a 
moment, with incredible velocity, and with a noise compared with 
which the bulls of Lucania were assuredly harmonious, this novel 
vehicle passed by. Alarm, however, for my personal security, and 
disgust at the nauseating odour that saluted our nostrils after its 
departure, could not but temper my admiration for the superiority 
of Human Ingenuity. S. F.] 

No, sir, I shall not peed nsec that any consideration of public 
profit or private convenience, any reasoning of the refined intellect 
or instinctive apprehension of the vulgar mind can estimate the 
guilt of the man who contrived this contemptible vehicle. It is a 
savage chariot, unarmed, indeed, with scythes, but emitting groans 
of the damned and odours of Tartarus, It disturbs the innocent 
games of childhood and the peripatetic meditations of the philo- 
sopher. — wisdom prohibits the setting of the cart before 
the horse. Here you see a horseless cart whose reckless speed sur- 
passes the swiftest horses— 

“ qualis equos Thraeissa fatigat Harpalyce ”"— 
a car which resembles the incredible inventions of Arabian magi. 
In the shadows of the rough mountains of Caledonia, in the de- 
populated valleys of the north, this monstrum horrendwm may be 
suffered. But I refuse to imagine its irruption into the orderly 
bustle of Fleet-street, [F. L. A., Ealing] 

Answers also received from: H, F. H., Nottingham ; CO. E. H., 
Richmond ; T. B. W., Bridgwater; L. L., Ramsgate; W. J. N., 
Sheffield; A. W., West Hampstead; P. K., London; G. M. W., 
Hull ; L. J. M., London ; H. W. D., London; W. E. L. P., Oxford ; 
W. B., London; G, H, H., London ; G. R, W., Cambridge ; E. A. S., 
Sevenoaks, 


Competition No. 35 (New Series). 


WE offer a prize of One Guinea for the best rendering into 
English verse of the portion of Emil Verhaeren’s poem which we 
quote on p. 420 from Jris. 

RULES, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, Taz ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,”” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, May 22. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 436, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We canno- 
consider anonymous answers. 
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FR BSBARCH undertaken by LADY at the 
BRITISH MUSEUM or RECORD OFFICE. 
rience. English, frat, German.—“ Z.,” care 


Previous ex: 
Sons. 44, Chaucery Lan 


of Reynell 


ANTED at once. for Private Secretarial 
Work, YOUNG MAN of good education, and with 
executive ability and sound knowledge of business. Shorthand 
Yost an advantage. Must be willing to live near Croydon, 
and spend part of day in London. —State full mm 
salary, and references to “ X.,” 117, Chancery Lane, 








GATALOGU ES. 


WILFRID M. VOYNIGH. 


CATALOGUE No, 2 may be had on application, 
price 2s. 6d., at 


1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 


isth and 16th CENTURY BOOKS ; AMERICANA; 
85 LOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 








ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


OATALOGUES post free on egutientien. 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 


New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 
a & CO., 37, Sono ne Canam Lonxpox, W. 





High- Class Bookbinding. 


Valuable Books and MS. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
atyle or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKERLEY, 
40, Paradice Street, LIVERPOOL 


([\TPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
Multi-Copies.—Ad can, iiss Eu 18 Siortimer Gresoent NW. NW. 





Yeu-WRi’ TING; TYPE-WRITING; 
ING. — NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS 
fully TYPED. Difficult MSS. receive special AXS care. 
References to Authors.—Write for terms to E. Granam, 23, 
Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 


ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 
DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting, or 
Kicking of Horses, or by being Run into by other Vehicles. 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses post 
free.—LureataL Accipent, Live Stock AND GexeRaL INSURANCE 
Co.,, Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. Agents wanted. 


L_zEary RESEARCH.. —A Suitie. 
P= ae in Heading oom, mg and who has access to the 


& arrange with 
Author or any person r aoxitance terary 
search, or in seei Work throu through the Presse. a = 


Italian, or Spanish. — Appl "te 
letter, to D. ©. Datias, oe Strand, "London, W c se 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2°/ ‘ 
o 9 / ° 


on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
/ on Deposits, | 

° 2 ° 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
ws BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 


demand. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone, No. 5, Holborn 
Tilegraphie Address “ Binxueck, Loxpoy.” 


to 
2 


repayable on 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY GOMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 35, 
All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
425) must out out this Coupon 
and enclose st with thew roply. 














Rer4e GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. Wii. 2. TRENCH 
The ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held ygt the | 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON, Burlin 
MON DAY, May 2ist, at 3 p.m., CLEMENTS > MARK HAS. 
F.R.S., President, in the Chait 


> the Mecting the Council and ” Officers will be bo Bicsted 
for the ent he President will ‘fe his Ad and 
the —_— +7) r- Awards of the Society will be | 


presented 
The ANNUAL DINNER of the SOCIETY will be held on 
the Evening of the Anniversary Meeting, at the HOTEL 
METROPOLE, Whitehall Rooms, Whitehall Place, 8.W., 
7pm. Dinner e chares, £ Friends of Feilows are 
shusiveibie to the Dinner. 


ASON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
BIRMINGHAM. 





MASTER OF METHOD. 
i Council invite APPLICATIONS for the post of MA 
_—= oD = — Day Training Department ( 


Sti 
Rete Be must tbe Graduates, of some University, and they 
should have a © Course of raining in the 
by and Practice of Teaching. 

Applications, accompanied by Testimonials, should be sent 
= the —eecsignce not later ‘at Saturday, the 16th of June. 

The Candidate elected will required to enter upon 
duties on or about September Ist, 1900. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


ER 
len). 








THURSDAY NEXT, May 24th, 2 3 o'clock, the Rev. es 
AINGER, M.A., LL.D., FIRST of THREE LECTURES o 
“CHAUCER.”  Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

SATURDAY, May 26th, at 3 o'clock, Sir FREDERICK 
BRIDGE, Mus. Doc., Organist «f Westminster Abbey and 
Gresham Professor of Music, FIRST of THREE LECT RES 
on “THE GROWTH of CHAM BER MUSIC, from Allegri’s 
ae ae (1580-1652) to Haydn's First Quartet” (with 

1 Illustrations). Half-a-Guinea the Course. 
Tickets may be had at the Office of the Institution. 


Uy stv aaeiter of GLASGOW. 


LECTURESHIP ON GERMAN. 
The University Court of the University of Gla: 
shortly proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a LECTU 


GER 
The salary has been fixed at £300 per S -x~y and the ap- 
date from 1st 


ne. ae is from year to year, is to 
oun of their application 


ober 8 
enaidates should lodge twenty co 
will furuish any 
fore Saturday, 30th June. 


al testimonials with the undersi 
further information desired, on or 
ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
~|< of the Glasgow University Court. 
a, West Regent Street lasgow. 


T. NELSON & SONS, PUBLISHERS. 





ow will 
on 








pe N’: POCKET EDITIONS 
We | SeeERbane TORRE, 
(6 4 
° EN NTURY Thinnest Paper (Ro tReval't nia - 
y mer 
LIBRARY. Lightest Wola tk (under 8 ozs.), 


Each Work Complete in Une v olume and Unabridged. 


THE NEW CENTURY DICKENS.—Pick- 
wick, Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, and —-) + 44 a, 
Old Cyriosity Shop. Martin Chuzzlewit, Barnab y Ri 


THE NEW CENTURY THACKERAY. _ 
Vanity Fair, Pendennis, The Newcomes, Esmon: 
ther Volumes in both Series to foilow eethty. 
Prices—Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net ond 9. @ 
*,* Just the books for ‘comfortable reading at tome, and 
specially suitable for the traveller, tourist, or for ihe kna\ 
or our soldiers at the front. Light—Small—Legib! 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C ; Rarhside, Edinburgh ; 
and New York. And all Bookselle: 
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HIGH SCHOOL.— Mrs. 
J. T. TRENCH receives GIRLS as BOARDERS at 
rst, Woodside, Wimbledon, Reference 


Gentine. od ieee the Marquis and - 
of Lansdowne, Bishop and Mrs. Barry, Coi, and Mrs. Chenevix 
‘gi ih, and others. 





HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An 


English RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 and 
upwards in her let near D: Re 
rapidly acquired. 8 = oe Music, 
German. rtuni ‘or every form 
Direct Service twice dai daily with Engiand,— de’ will be 
supplied on applying to Miss Cuxxicx, Dieppe. 





ALL EXAMINATIONS. 


BEPARATION by CORRESPONDENCE 
RS ag a ey pepivipe sl SYSTEM. The 
STAFF it includes @ raduates of Oxford. Cambridge, 
and Royal Universities. 


SINGLE SUBJECTS TAKEN: Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Mathematics, Ssience, Logic, Political 2S &e. 


Address a J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (London and Oxon.), 
27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 








SSISTANT SCHOOL MIST RESS.— Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND University 
rtificated High School Te 


Fore’ ‘eachers, Kin d 
Reoistry ror Teacuers, 25, 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


— Cent: 
raven Street, Charing Cross, wo 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 
N K SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the Loe frown TWO GUINEAS abe 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum, 
N.B.—Two or ot Figo Feteate meg EEF ITE in ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the it of Carriage. 





Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses 81d Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrgrep aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Oopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 





80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lowpon ; 
And at Barton Arcade, MancHEsTER. 














THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


3d. Weekly, Postage 4d. 


15¢. Yearly, Post Free, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


THE “TIMES” OF HORTICULTURE. 





FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 





Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 





[t has an INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION for its ILLUSTRATIONS of PLANTS. 





Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 


H. G. COVE, 41, 


WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalis. 














26 May, 


1900. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
NOW READY.—Large post 8vo, with Portraits and Historical Chart, 10s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


AN ACCOUNT OF ITS HISTORY, POLITICS, AND NATIVE AFFAIRS, FOLLOWED BY 
SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF AFRICAN TRAVEL DURING 
THE CRISIS PRECEDING THE WAR. 











By VIOLET R. MARKHAM. 
GLOBE. —* Really a helpful work, which the student of South African politics should on no account 
eglect.” . P 
“ © SOUTH AFRICA.—“ A volume which, in its wealth of historical detail, will prove of the utmost 
value.” 





SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


London : 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS H. HARDY. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TO THE HEALING OF THE SEA. 


By FRANCIS H. HARDY, Author of “The Mills of God.” 
London : SMITH, ELDER & CO.. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NEW NOVEL BY CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


READY NEXT TUESDAY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CHICAMON STONE: 
A Legend of the Yukon Basin, 
By CLIVE P’HILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of “ One of the Broken Brigade,” &c. 


London : SMITH, ELDEK & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 




















FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 





The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information to those interested 
about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements, 


For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to the Galleries of the 
a, Seana in and around Paris, Entertainments, &c., has been arranged, and is now in 
working order. 


Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with full participation 
in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 1s.; additional weeks, 12s. 6d. each, 


Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from the Secretaries, 


Professor PATRICK GEDDES, 


Mr. T, R. MARR, 
5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 











BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1016. — JUNE, 1900.—2s. 6d. 


CHILDREN OF THE HOUSE OF KAJAR. 
CONCERNING OUR CAVALRY. 
NEW LIGHT ON OLD CRICKET. By JAMES PHILLIPS. 


BALLAD OF FOULWEATHER JACK. 
By M. 0. GILLINGTON. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 
ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS. LORD JIM: A SKETCH. Cuars. XXL—XXIIL 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in ‘THE DEPARTURE OF A 2xp LIEUTENANT FOR THE 
CIRCULATION. 


FRONT. By nis SISTER. 
, zases of Terms free on application. THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. 
SHERIDAN AND MR. SHAW. By G. S. STREET. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.—Mr. Pivero axp unis 
Cartics—Tue Roya, AcapemMy—Tue Fotty or Exupirions 
—Tse Revier or Marexina—Dewiriovs Loxpon— Tae 
Late R. A. M. Srevenson—Tue Propicaity or Tax, 
THE FAITHFUL CITY. By CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
SURPRISES IN WAR: THEIR REASONS AND REMEDY. 
By Masor-Generat FRANK 8. ROSSELL., C.M.G., M.P. 
FLOREAT BRITANNIA. 
By Sin THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B 


THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA: VIL— 
Mispiacep Sentiment—Transport Dirricuttigs—“ Aasvo- 
Gets ”"—THe Apvance From BLOEMFONTEIN—MAFEKING. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


‘BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lowpon ; 
And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Mancuzsrss. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epivsures axp Lonpin 








FROM MR. MELROSE’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
THIRD EDITION, FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 
Price One Shilling net. 


Field-Marshal LORD ROBERTS, 


VC., K.P., G.C.B. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
By HORACE G. GROSER, 
Author of “The Kingdom of Manhood,” &c. 
- ) story is complete and glorious in itself....Worth re- 


becce rousing little book.”—St. James's Gazette, 
4 together into a stirring and dramatic 





- Adwirably weed 
story.”—Literar; 

“The entrancing massative ee Well printed and neatly 
bound.”— Christian Le 

pe § coms ead = jecount.”— .”"— Aberdeen Free Press. 

7 ‘u up."— 

“ Does fall fae ties. to the dram and trumpet career of the 
veteran soldier..... Could easily sell at three or four times the 
humble shilling.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


A BOOK FOR THE HOUR. 
THIRD EDITION-— Price 3s 6d. 


OUR LIVING GENERALS. By 


ARTHUR TEMPLE, Author of “The Making of 

the Empire.” Art vellum, gilt top, Biographical 

Sketches, with fine Portraits of Twelve Generals, 

no fewer than ten of whom are now at the front. 
“ Pleasant and proud reading.”—Saturday Review. 


THIRD EDITION.—Making Six Thousand Copies, 


THE MAKING of the EMPIRE. 
The Story of Our Colonies. By ARTHUR 
TEMPLE, Author of “ Our Living Generals,” &c, 
Profusely Illustrated. New Edition, with an 
additional Chapter, bringing down the record to 
December, 1897. Imp. 16mo, cloth boards, price 


3s. 6d. 
. SECOND EDITION. 


TOLD from the RANKS. Re- 


c llections of Service During the Queen’s Reign. 
By Privates and Non-Commissioned Officers of 
the British Army. Collected by =. MILTON 
SMALL, Illustrated by W. B. Wollen, R.I, 
on paper, uncut edges, gilt top, price 
3s. 6d, 





A NOTABLE BOOK OF DAILY BIBLE 
READINGS. 


IN the HOUR of SILENCE. By 


ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. Imp. 16mo, 

cloth boa da, 5s. 
a of Bible readings are common enough, but only once in 
and te years does one appear which takes a distinctive place, 
ea) 4 inte large and permanent popularity. Such a book 
e Apart,’ and such a book is “In the Hour of 


Bilen nce.” 

“ Allis original and all of ch»icest quality..... The thought is 
never abstruse. but in touch with the simple realities of our 
spiritual life; yet it is always fresh....We have not had a book 
of daily meditations so near to what it ought to be as | is, 
though many have tried to furnish one.”—Hxpository Time 


LORD ROSEBERY’S CROMWELL. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: a Eulogy 
and an Appreciation. BY the Right Hon, the 
EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G., K.T. Price 6d. net. 


“COMRADES”; and other Straight 
Talks with Boys. By E. C. DAWSON, M.A,, 
Author of ‘‘The Life of Bishop Hannington,” 
“Success to You!” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


CHILD VOICES. Twelve Sketches 


of Child- —_ fall of quaint hnmour and fancies. 
By W. E. CULE, Author of “ Sir Constant,” &c, 
Illustrated by Charles Robinson, Imp, 16mo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

“In every way the book is a beautiul one.”—Guardian. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


By Mrs. CRAIK. With 7 Illustrations by Ayton 
Symington. Imp. 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
rough edges, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of the 


YEAR. For wins People. By J. ARTHUR 

THOMSON, M.A., Professor of Natural Philo- 

sophy at Aberdeen University. Profusely Illus- 
. Imp. 16mo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“The whole course of Nature's changes through the seasons 
are set forth by a writer whose accurate knowhedes gives him 
more than ordinary claim upon the attention of a Sy 

ly a 


BIRDS of our ISLANDS. By 


F. A. FULCHER. Profusely Illustrated. —_ 
imp. 16mo, c'oth boards, gilt edges, 5s. tax 

“ Young people with a taste a the study of vrnithology at 

find an excellent introductivu to the subject in ‘ Bi.ds of Our 

Islands.’ The Cs writes plainly au! pleasantly on the 

habits and haunts of many varieties of the feathered tribe.” | 


Se 


ANDREW MELRKOSé, 16, Pilgrim Street, 
London, EO. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


LIstT. 


A NOVEL OF ITALIAR FOLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


ARDEN MASSITER. By Dr. 


WILLIAM BARRY, Author of “The Two Standards,” 
&c. (Unwin'’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s, 

“We have read no book since ‘ John Inglesant’ which con- 
veys so well the fascination which Italy, and above all Rome, 
exercises upon inative English "— Satu y Meview. 

“* Arden Massiter ’ is on a higher plane than most successful 
nove’s. It 1s admirably written ; it has incid-wt and adven- 
ture in plenty ; and most of the characters are unmistakably 
alive.”—f'all Mall Gazette. 

“A novel of engrossing interest.” —Spectator. 








A NEW BOOK FOR LOVERS OF NaTURE. 


IN BIRD-LAND with FIELD- 


GLASS and CAMERA. By OLIVER G. PIKE. Illus- 

trated with 83 Photographs takea direct from Nature by 

te Author, and with Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 
__ gilt, 68. 





A NEW SCOTCH NOVEL. 


THE MYSTERY of MUNCRAIG: 


a Story of tbe Stewartry of Kirkeudbright. By ROBERT 
JAMES MUIR. Crowu 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“A charming Scotch tale. .... Always interesting. .... The 
general impression it leaves is that it is quite a book one would 
wish to have in the house.” 


THE DIARY of a DREAMER. 


By ALICE DEW-SMITH, Author of “Tom-Tug, and 
Others,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
“Cannot fail to give very real pleasure to all who can 
appreciate clever and good writing....Altogether, a very plea- 
sant, bright, and quietly clever volame.”"—Pall Mall Gu zette. 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TU WELSH HISTORY. 


THE WELSH PEOPLE: their 


Origin, Histery, Laws, Language, Literature, and Charac- 
teristics. By JOHN RHYS, Principal of Jesus College, 

Professor of Keltic in the University of Oxford ; and 
D. + pee JONES, Q.C., M.P. With 2 Maps. 


Cloth, 1 
AN EARLY REVIEW. 

“ All intelligent Welshmen and _ others interested in all ques- 
tions connec with Wales, will give it a welcome worthy of 
the high standing of the authors and of the importance of the 
work. It is decidedly the most important work dealing with 
Wales published since the appearance of Sir Thomas Phillips's 
well-known, but far less valuable, volume on the same subject. 
For its general excellence and accuracy as a book of reference, 
and an authoritative account of Wales past and present, the 
names of the authors afford a sufficient guarantee.” 

ee “estern Mail (Cardiff). 
FOR LOVERS OF POETRY. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of 
MATHILDE BLIND. Edited by ARTHUR SYMONS, 
and with an Introduction by RICHAR” GARNETT, 
LL.D., C.B. Green cloth, with Heliogravure Frontispiece, 
7s. 6d. 


SIXTY YEARS of an AGITATOR’S 








WER, RL SOUASE TrapOCnAraT. tow 
A WAR BOOK BY LADY SYKES. po 
SIDELIGHTS on the WAR 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 
AN IMPORTANT BOOK ON THE WAR. 


THE WAR to DATE By A.B. 


SCAIFE. Fully Illustrated and with a Casualty List and 
“ Who's Who at the Front.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. ° 


THEAL’S LITTLE HISTORY of 


SOUTH AFRICA. From Original Research in the 
Archives of Great Britain, The Netherlands, and Ca; 
Colony... By GEORGE McALL THEAL, D.Lit., LL. 
Author of “The Story of South Africa” in “The Story of 
the Nations” Series, &c. Cloth, ts. 6d. 


BY LONE CRAIG-LINNIE 


BURN. By ARCHIBALD McILROY, Author of “ When 
Lint was in the Bell,” “* The Auld Meeting Hoose Green,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 











BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 


DREAM LIFE and REAL LIFE. 


By RALPH IRON (O.ive Scurerner). New Edition, just 
loth, 2s. 








published. 


THE KEY to SOUTH AFRICA: 
DELAGOA BAY. By MONTAGUE G. JESSETT, F.R.G.S. 
New E“ition, just published, paper covers, 1s. 


“A rich storehouse of information especially worthy of 
perusal at the present moment.”— Literature. 


THE CENTURY INVALID 


COOKERY BOOK. By MARY A BOLAND. Edited by 
Mrs. Memphey, “Madge” of Truth. New Edition, paper 
covers, 1s. 











MORE “ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA. 
DER JUNGE BREITMANN in 
SOUTH AFRICA. Paper covers, 3d. 
Catalogues and Lists sent free to any address on application. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Paternoster Square, E.C, 





JUST POBLISHED. 
Price Sixteen Shillings net. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
With a Map and 206 Illustrations. 


Pioneering 


ON THE 


« Congo. 


By W. HOLMAN BENTLEY, 


Chevalier de l'Ordre Royal du Lion; Author 
of “The Dictionary and Grammar of the 
Kongo Language,” “ Life on the Congo” ; 
Translator of the New Testament into 
Kongo, &e. 

This is a work of exceptional interest, 
and narrates the author’s twenty-one 
years’ experience of life along the 
shores of the great Congo River, and the 
Congo tribes which intabit them. Mr. 
Bentley was one of the first missionaries 
sent to the Congo by the Baptist Society. 
He visited the Congo tribes while they 
were practically untouched by any foreign 
influence, and has lived in close contact 
with the people. He has given in this 
work a full record of the triumphs of the 
Gospel among these savage tribes. 

The work is very fully illustrated 
from photographs and sketches, and will 
be found rich in matters that should 
appeal to all who take an interest in the 
geography and ethnology of Western 
Africa, and in the progress and develop- 
ment of barbarous people and wild 
countries. 





“ The book is one which should appeal to a 
much wider circle than that specially con- 
cerned with missionary enterprise, It forms 
a distinct addition to existing accounts of 
pioneer work in tropical Africa.” 

Morning Post, 

“While the narrative is essentially a 
missionary’s, it contains much ethnological 
and political matter.” —Academy. 

“ Mr, Bentley’s book is so brightly written, 
and is so crammed with interesting in- 
formation, that, apart altogether from the 
missionary element, it should be one of the 
most popular books of the season. To those, 
however, who follow the progress of missions 
with sympathy, ‘Pioneering on the Congo’ 
will be simply fascinating. It is one of the 
best illustrated missionary books we have 
seen.” —Christian World, 

“Mr, Bentley’s book, with its abundant 
pictures, is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of this dark and obscure region.” 

Literature. 





London : 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, Paternoster Row. 





Mir. Wm. Heinemann’s New Books. 


MR. HEINEMANN begs to announce 
that FLORA ANNIE STEEL'S 
New Novel, 


VOICES IN THE NICHT, 
ts ready this day, Friday, May 25th, in 
1 vol., price 6s. Mr. Heinemann has 
arranged to issue, uniform with ** On the 
Face of the Waters,” the following Novels 
by Mrs. Steel : ‘‘ Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” 
‘“‘ Red Rowans,” and “ The Flower of 


Forgiveness.” 


NUDE SOULS. By Benjamin 
SWIFT. 6a. 

Mr. W. L Courtney in the Daily Telegraph: 
“Anyone who is so obviously sincere us Mr. 
Benjamin Swift is an author who must be reckoned 
with. This story is very vivid, very poignant, very 
fascinating.”’ 


THE PRINCESS SOPHIA By 
E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘“‘Mammon and 
Co.” 6s. 

The Daily Telegraph.—“ The characterisation is 
excellent, the humour pleasing, the satire true.”’ 


THE REBEL. By H. B. Marriott 
WATSON. 6s. 
The St. James’s Gazette.—“ A fine tale finely told.”* 


JEM CARRUTHERS. By the 


EARL of ELLESMERE, 6s. 
Cloth, 


LITTLE BOB. By “Gyp.” 


3s. net ; paper, 2s. 6d. net. [Pronszr Serres. 


HIS LORDSHIP’S LEOPARD. By 


DAVID DWIGHT WELLS, Author of “Her 
Ladyship’s Elephant.” 3s. 6d, 


EXHIBITION PARIS, 1900. 


A Practical Guide, containing Information as to 
means of Locomotion, Hotels, Restaurants, Cafés, 
Theatres, Shops, Musew Buildings and Monu- 
ments, Daily Life and Habits, the Curiosities of 
Paris and of the Exhibition. With many Illus- 
trations, Maps, and Plans, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
per covers, 2s. net. 
o,° The Manager of Exhibition, Paris, has secured 
good seats for Mme. Bernhardt’s performances 
at considerably lower prices than are being 
charged in Paris. These can now be booked ; 
also through Messrs. Keith Prowse’s ageacies, 
Literature.—“ An extremely complete and work- 
manlike production, with not a line wasted on un- 
necessary matter, and illustrated with innumerable 
little thumbnail-pictures ‘aud portraits, which are 
marvels of reproduction.” 


D’ANNUNZIO’S NEW PLAY, 


THE DEAD CITY. By Gabriele 


D’ANNUNZIO, Author of “ Gioconda”’ now 
being performed by Signora Duse Translated 
by ARTHUR SYMONS. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


DR. MURRAY’S NEW PLAY. 


ANDROMACHE. A Play in Three 
Acts. By GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D. Cloth, 
2s. 6d.; paper, 1s, 6d. 

The Athe»-aum,— A remarkable accomplishment, 








It is interesting, powerful, and dramatic 
MR. ARTHUR SYMONS’S NEW POEMS. 


IMAGES OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS, Author of “‘ The Sym- 
bolist Movement in Literature.’ 1 vol., 6s 


MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS 


DE COURTOT, Lady-in-Waiting to the Priocesse 
de Lamballe. By MORITZ von KAISENBERG, 
Translated by JESSIE HAYNES, 1 vol., 9s. 
Truth.“ No tale ever exceeded in its wonder and 
terror and in its romance the stories told in these 
letters by this Lady-in-Waiting.” 


CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES. 


By P, F. WARNER (Rugby, Oxford University, 
iddlesex County C.C.). With over 70 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. 1 vol., 78. 6d. 
Mr. A. Lane in the Daily News.—‘‘ A cheerful, 
kindly, spor ike book.” 





London : 
WM, HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 











